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A GOOD WORD FOR TERRITORIALISM. 


In the April number of this Review, the Reverend F. Barham 
Zincke enumerated certain social drawbacks and misfortunes, which 
he described as the fruits of Territorialism. I should like to be 
allowed to dispute some of his propositions, from the point of view 
of plain-witted experience. By a candid and clear dissection of 
these propositions in the light of actual facts, I may hope to separate 
the chaff from the grain. 

Mr. Zincke’s first position appears to be this :—“ Territorialism 
prevents us holding our own in the agricultural competition of 
nations owing to the complications arising from the conflicting 
interests of landowners, tenants, and labourers. To begin with the 
landowner. In a settled estate the life tenant’s only direct interests 
are the rent, the sporting, and the political and social influence given 
by the possession of land in this country.” 

A large proportion, probably nearly one-half of the larger estates 
in the country, are not settled, consequently to these Mr. Zincke’s 
remarks do not apply. In fact they apply only to the comparatively 
few in which the life tenant is married, has more children than one, 
and has not other non-entailed property to leave to his second or 
other sons and daughters. But even to this scanty residue it in- 
volves that the life tenant should be living up to his income, or 
nearly so, and careless as to improving the rental value of his 
property. For in admitting that rent is an interest, it must be 
remembered that it is not merely the rent of one year, but for the 
remainder of the life tenant’s existence, and it is clear that im- 
provements to be worth anything should increase the rental value, 
or the rent in prospective. Draining is supposed to repay itself in 
ten years, agricultural buildings in little more; that is to say that 
within the expectation of life of most men, these outlays for repairs 
will be repaid, and the value of the estate will be greater than before. 
Besides, the life tenant has another resource. He can borrow 
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money from Government, or from private companies, carry out the 
improvements, and charge the estate over a number of years with 
the cost. So that admitting rent to be one of his great interests, a 
true view of it affords sufficient inducement to carry out those im- 
provements on which Mr. Zincke rightly lays so much stress. I am 
not writing of hampered or careless life tenants. There will be 
personal blots on any land system however perfect, and it is not 
improbable that the proportion of peasant cultivators who are in the 
hands of the money lender in France and Belgium, is not less than 
that of hampered life tenants of estates in England. 

As to the sporting, I admit it is an interest widely assailed, yet 
nothing leads a landowner to explore every corner of his estate, and 
to cultivate friendly relations with his tenants, so much as this much- 
abused sport. No doubt it leads to occasional quarrels, and outsiders 
hear of these more than of the kindly feeling and companionship 
which are its ordinary and every-day results. The squire and the 
farmer are never likely to know each other more intimately than 
when jogging side by side from covert to covert, and when the 
tenant is asked to accompany his landlord for a day’s shooting no 
easier opportunity could be devised for him to put forward sugges- 
tions than at the mid-day lunch. 

The political and social influence speaks for itself, yet neither the 
political nor the social influence is at all fully attained unless the 
landlord is known to bea good one. That is to say that he is willing 
to do his share in county business, and to do it well, and to assist 
his tenants when in difficulties not through their own fault, to be 
generally kindly and considerate, and to behave himself. This very 
interest, political and social position, if not a pledge, is at all events 
one of the greatest inducements that could be offered for securing 
good influence and not bad, at the top rung of the social ladder. As 
to raising money by mortgage to buy other estates I know few 
examples of it. 

Now as to the tenant’s interest in the farm. Most of the farming 
tenants throughout the country have held their occupations for long, 
and, except in those instances where a tenant intends to leave, is 
under a grasping agent, or thinks it likely that the farm will be sold, 
he feels pretty secure in his occupation. I do not believe that this 
want of security acts as a deterrent to many would-be improvers ; 
draining, the greatest improvement on clay lands, is now being 
carried out to an enormous extent, the landlord finding the pipes, 
the tenant the labour, and no change in systems of tenure would 
much increase the amount. Farm buildings, too, take the country 
round, are wonderfully good, and it is not unusual to hear complaints, 
even on some entailed properties, that the houses are too large for the 
means of the occupants. 


But, says Mr. Zincke, “he works in chains, he is injured by game, 
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and hampered by restraining clauses in his covenant.” I wonder 
whether Mr. Zincke could give us any idea of the proportion of 
farmers who really are injured by game nowadays. The last five 
years have made a great difference in this respect. Rabbits are not 
nearly as plentiful now as they used to be, and if one farmer out of 
ten has reason to complain of ground game, it is quite the outside. 
Pheasants and partridges do good rather than harm; partridges espe- 
cially, though they occasionally eat a few grains of wheat or barley, 
destroy thousands of wire-worm and slugs, and pay well for their 
keep. Moreover, if land be naturally worth 30s. per acre rental, and 
it be let at 25s., on the understanding that the landlord keeps up a 
head of game, the tenant cannot properly complain, unless the game 
destroy more than 5s. worth per acre. Most of the complaints 
come from farms on which the right of sporting is let to third 
persons, whose interests are somewhat adverse to either landlord 
or tenant; in the other cases they usually arise when the amount of 
game is suddenly increased. Perhaps the tenant has been using the 
farm for some years at a rent which leaves a margin for game 
depredations, but no game to speak of has been kept. Then the 
master’s son comes home perhaps from India, or from college, and 
wants some shooting, and the keeper is instructed not to kill off the 
rabbits in February and March, and hares are allowed to go away 
from the last covert shoot in January. The tenant feels aggrieved, 
perhaps unjustly so, and joins the noble army of the discontented 
and the grumblers. 

Restraining clauses in the contract are designed for one purpose, 
and one purpose only, and with that purpose it is hard to find fault. 
They are intended to prevent the deterioration of the farm by the 
tenant, so that if he should give up his tenancy, the land should not 
be found to have suffered. They may be cumbersome, and sometimes 
really do hamper the farmer, but it is yet to be proved that any 
other system would as certainly conduce to the keeping of the land 
in good heart. It has been suggested that the farm should be 
assessed by valuers at the expiration of a tenancy, and if deteriorated 
the tenant should pay damages; but I do not believe that there is a 
single valuer in existence who could assess such a matter, and the 
handing over of the decision on these questions between landlord and 
tenant to third persons is very expensive, conducive to strife, and 
very unsatisfactory in every way. Moreover, it is hard work to skin 
a flint, and the people against whom these conditions are chiefly 
designed are not likely to be able to pay very heavy damages when 
they are at length forced to yield possession. ‘ Oh,” says some 
objector, “but then the landlord should keep watch on them that 
they are not deteriorating the farm.” What a delightful state of 
espionage! equally burdensome to both landlord and tenant. Now 
straw and hay are both bulky commodities, and can usually be 
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tracked; besides people are accustomed to the condition. At the 
same time I think in many instances the landlord might well consent 
to a stipulation, that if a limited quantity of hay or straw be sold an 
equal value of cake or manures should be bought and consumed on 
the farm. 

After all, the real point of Mr. Zincke’s paper is directed to the 
situation of the labourer rather than that of either landlord or tenant. 
The labourer is elevated to the position of chief pet. His condition, 
a worker for hire or wages, is described as wanting in intelligence 
or effectiveness. ‘‘ Hired labour is in some respects inferior to that 
of slaves.” Mr. Zincke, however, omits to say how it has come about 
that it is so. . Twenty, even ten years ago, labourers, specially 
agricultural, were hard working; but during the last decade all 
large employers of almost every trade are agreed on one point, 
that while the wages of labour have risen from 30 to 50 per cent., its 
effectiveness has decreased by another 30. Contractors, coalowners, 
farmers, and manufacturers, are all loud in their complaints on this 
score, and are virtually unanimous. 

But, says Mr. Zincke, no agricultural labourer oan out of his 
scanty earnings put by anything for a rainy day, or better his con- 
dition—let him work never so hard. This I entirely deny. As a 
matter of fact there are thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of agricultural labourers who belong to clubs, such as the Foresters, 
Odd Fellows, Druids, and other kindred societies ; thousands of them 
have money in the savings’ banks; and a very large proportion of 
the smaller farmers throughout the kingdom are men who have been 
labourers, and have saved money enough to take a small farm. 

Oh, but then he cannot purchase his own freehold, nor possess his 
own homestead; his connection with the soil has been severed, and 
his land taken from him by a rapacious aristocracy and grasping 
plutocracy. 

What are the facts? During the last hundred years more than 
four thousand Enclosure Acts have been passed. I do not know the 
precise number of square miles that have been enclosed, probably a 
third or a quarter of the total acreage of England has been granted 
away by them, and granted chiefly to villagers having rights of common 
and pasturage over lands then enclosed. What then has become of 
these myriads of small holdings thus created? The allottee found 
it to pay him better to sell these plots to some neighbouring owner, 
and frequently to take and stock a farm under him with the produce 
of the sale. The peasant proprietor was created, and created in 
thousands, but he disappeared as a proprietor and reappeared as 
farmer, because it paid him better to do so. The reasons were those 
economical laws, against which Mr. Zincke admits there is no fight- 


ing. They are simple and clear, and perhaps I may be excused for 
mentioning one or two of them. 
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The invention which, perhaps, more than any other, has rendered 
civilisation possible, is the plough. Cereals could scarcely be culti- 
vated to advantage by the spade alone. Though lost in the mists 
of dim antiquity, the man who first harnessed horses or oxen to the 
rude primeval plough, and used it for preparing the ground for 
wheat or oats, is one of the very greatest benefactors of the race. As 
compared with the spade, it renders one man and two or three horses 
equal to a score of diggers, especially in the cultivation of a cereal 
where a large surface of ground in comparison with the weight of 
the crop is required. Consequently plots of land not large enough 
to maintain and find work for a team, were and are not generally 
suitable for a holding. The man with ten or twenty acres of his 
own could not afford to keep horses, and to cultivate it with the 
spade was out of the question. Frequently he had not buildings 
enough ; often his new allotment required clearing from gorse and 
fern, ploughing up, and levelling before it could be used as arable; 
and the allottee had not sufficient capital for this. But where he 
could afford to do it he would not, for by the sale of the land he saw 
a golden opportunity to climb up into the ranks of that tenant-farmer 
. Class who, in the great war, coined money, and seemed to be in the 
seventh heaven to the ordinary farm labourer. And for thirty or 
forty years the change was a wise one, and brought the ex-cottager 
abundance and comfort if he was ordinarily steady and hard work- 
ing. More than this, it is hard to see how he could have held his 
own on a holding of say fifteen to twenty acres. To cultivate it 
properly he must every spring and autumn have borrowed the team 
of some neighbouring farmer, and these had usually work enough of 
their own for all their horses ; and redundant as labour then was in 
country places, it was difficult to say what the peasant owner could 
give in exchange. To lay the whole plot down to grass was expen- 
sive, and at the time grazing was not so profitable as now, yet most 
of the few peasant properties that survive seem to be pasture rather 
than arable. 

But, says the critic of existing institutions, “ Look at the Channel 
Islands. There holdings rarely exceed twenty acres in extent; 
they are cultivated like a garden, and from a few square miles, on 
which dwells an enormous population, thousands of tons of potatoes 
are yearly exported to England.” I admit the fact; but why is jit 
so? The Islands are situate in a corner of the Channel, sheltered 
from cold spring east winds by the promontory of Normandy, par- 
takers of oceanic mildness of climate without its superabundant wet, 
with far more sunshine than any spot in England, and a soil formed 
of decomposed primary rock, friable, yet easily stimulated by manure. 
This the sea casts up abundantly in the form of seaweed, costing 
only the carriage to the fields, never far distant from the shore. Of 
course, such a place is exactly suitable for the growth of early 
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potatoes for the London market, the crop fetches a high price, it is a 
spade rather than a field crop, and it pays to manure abundantly 
and cultivate highly. Other crops grown in rotation feel the effect 
of land thus enriched, fodder is plentiful, so large quantities of cattle 
can be kept, and the land tends to become richer and richer. But 
the demand is naturally limited, and if it should die away it may 
safely be prophesied that the extraordinary richness of Jersey land 
would not outlast the generation. 

Flanders has a soil naturally rich, formed by the alluvium of the 
Rhine, but in that country, too, the crop is in great part potatoes, 
and potatoes pay for spade culture better than any other food, while 
the Flanders peasants live on meagre fare. 

Mr. Zincke relates a little episode which is interesting. He 
writes :—“T have seen a man raise a crop of field potatoes excep- 
tionally good in quantity and quality, but he told me he should not 
repeat the experiment. ‘Putting them in, cleaning them and getting 
them out, cost more than the price covered.’ That same year the 
autumn potatoes of the peasants of the Limagne, a crop not better in 
quantity or quality, were sold for the English market, and the 
Auvergnat peasants told me the following year that they were more 
than satisfied with their gains.” He draws from this the reflection 
“that the difference in the results was accounted for by the difference 
between the dearness and inefficiency of hired labour, and the cheap- 
ness and efficiency of the labour of the owners of the land.” But 
another reflection may also be drawn from it, and drawn quite 
as fairly, that is that the results of our division of labour and the 
arrangement of farms are that the poor, oppressed, pauperised agri- 
cultural labourer in England is not content with wages or with fare 
that satisfies the peasant owner in France. And that it is so is a 
well-known fact to every one who is aware how well the present race 
of labourers live. Generally meat is found on their tables every 
day ; the wife and daughters go to church on the Sunday in no 
inexpensive dresses, and the public-house is not badly supported. 
The food thought sufficient by the French peasants would be turned 
from in disdain by the sons of our soil. 

Lest there should be any doubt on the matter, the experiment has 
been tried in England, and tried on a large scale. I have only to 
refer my readers to the account in the Times some months ago of the 
peasant proprietors of the isle of Axholme, in Lincolnshire. There 
horse labour has been employed ; but what is the result? Though 
they, too, are great potato growers, they have not the advantage of 
the sun and the soil of Jersey and Flanders, and in consequence they 
are steadily going down hill. Neither in comfort nor in conduct are 
they equal to the surrounding agricultural labourers. I have not 
been there myself, so must rely on the report of the correspondent ; 
but if it be not so, why has not the example spread ? 
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What does Mr. Zincke mean by the expression “ pauperised 
labourers”? Is it that when past labour the workhouse looms 
large? But so it does unfortunately on all labour in England, not 
a little because the size and expense of families make it more dif- 
ficult for the man in the prime of life to support aged parents than 
abroad, where families are smaller. But certainly an agricultural 
labourer is fit for work to a later period than in other trades, and 
now that an average of a pound a week, frequently with cottage and 
garden besides, is what he makes, he has as good an opportunity of 
saving as other men. Four persons in a cottage on my farm—a 
grandfather and grandmother, and two grandsons, one a carter and 
the other a carter’s boy, were in the receipt of from 36s. to 40s. per 
week besides the cottage. Is this a pauperised state? But it was 
too much, the carter went away without leave on the drink, leaving 
the horses unfed and untended, and when he came back, of course, 
I had made other arrangements. I extract from my book the wages 
of another labourer during the last twelvemonth. They amount to 
£53 2s. 5d., besides, and in addition to, a comfortable cottage and 
garden, rent, rates, and taxes free. Such a lot would, I fancy, appear 
unheard-of, undreamt-of luxury to the peasant of the Limagne, and 
many a worker in our towns would be glad to exchange places. 

Nor has the agricultural labourer no chance of rising. Many are 
every year promoted to a bailiff’s place ; from bailiffs others become 
farmers. Others from carters even are given at once a small farm, 
while shops and public-houses absorb the savings of many, not 
always to their advantage. I ask again what does the expression 
‘“{pauperised labourer” mean, unless it has no other signification 
than that he lives by weekly wages? If so, the expression applies 
equally to the whole of the wage classes of England, and they would 
throw it back in Mr. Zincke’s teeth with scorn and disdain. 

Again, hé speaks of the “ expatriation in consequence of a lock-out 
of six hundred Kentish labourers.’””? Why expatriation? In con- 
sequence of low prices and bad seasons the farmers had suffered 
severely in their trade, wages were not down anywhere near starva- 
tion point, and they either refused to accede to a rise, or said they 
could not afford such high wages as they were giving. Similar 
events occur every day in all trades, and while the price of labour 
is fixed by the haggling of the market they must continue to do so. 
Nor was it that these men could not find employment, only they 
could not find it on their own terms, and if they resolved to emigrate 
rather than give way it is nothing less than an abuse of language to 
call it “‘expatriation.” In truth they left this country to better 
themselves ; and similar reasons entice crowds of young men of all 
classes and conditions, from the son of the squire, even peer of the 
realm, to the mechanic and coalminer, to leave England for the 
sunny climes of the South or the fertile plains of the great West. 
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Yet they do not call it expatriation,; and, in truth, it is fortunate 
for England that she has so many outlets for her surplus population 
and overflowing energy. 

One of the points attempted to be made by Mr. Zincke “is that 
the inefficiency of labour and the want of freedom in the ownership 
and cultivation of land disqualify us for competition with France 
and America.” Practically we do not fear competition with France. 
No doubt she sends us poultry, our city demand for it being immense; 
the reason is that the climate is rather better fitted even than our 
southern counties, and that a multitude of small holdings is favour- 
able to chicken culture. It is not easy to rear more than two or 
three hundred head annually around any one centre, for a great 
number fouls the ground, and disease is generated. Wherever 
holdings are multiplied the number of chickens may be propor- 
tionately increased, but almost every farmhouse, at least in the south 
of England, has a poultry-yard, and breeds for home consumption 
and for sale. The export of butter to England from France is com- 
paratively a new trade. Climate, again, has much to do with it; 
pastures are open earlier, and butter from a grass-fed cow is more 
plentiful and infinitely superior to one penned in a stall. For 
fruit, again, the climate is responsible; our bleak Mays cut the 
blossom, and returns are at the best only biennial. Of chicory I 
admit absolute ignorance, except that it is a root wherewith coffee is 
adulterated. 

But with America competition is a very different thing. They 
are beating not only us, but Europe and their own eastern states. 
Corn-growing is being steadily driven from the State of New York 
and from New England, and they are becoming pasture countries. 
But how about the fruits of Territorialism? Mr. Zincke proves too 
much if it appears that competition lies heavy also on places where 
Territorialism is not. If France takes millions of quarters from 
America, Belgium also a share, and the State of New York imports 
wheat from the far West, it must be something other than and beyond 
Territorialism that is reducing us to dependence on America for our 
supplies; and the reason is not hard to come at. ' America has 
millions upon millions of acres of virgin soil peculiarly fitted for the 
culture of wheat and maize. She has inexhaustible supplies of the 
raw material of prcduction—land, and good land too; and the secret 
of her success is the small amount of cost at which the cultivation is 
carried on. It is not good cultivation, or scientific farming, or 
careful husbandry, but it is cheap, and two quarters of wheat grown 
at next to no expense are more profitable than four quarters grown 
at vast cost. The Western farmer has none of the great labour of 
cleaning the land, nor of carting out and spreading manure; when 
the field is foul or worn out he leaves it and takes another, and the 
extent of the continent is so vast that he can as yet always find fresh 
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ground. Thus half the price per bushel for which it can be grown 
in England pays him, and pays him well, and the balance more than 
covers the cost of carriage. Beyond this of late we have suffered 
another disadvantage. The last three or four seasons have been 
singularly unpropitious, and last year was probably the worst for 
agriculture that England has ever known. It may seem strange to 
radical philosophers, seeing how steadily they have ignored it, but 
unless the sun shines and the rains descend when wanted, neither 
wheat nor anything else will grow, and the most careful culture is 
thrown away. Even grass, though plentiful, is unnutritious, and 
comparatively valueless, 

But if the tree is to be judged by its fruits, Territorialism is, as 
regards absolute production from the soil, no bad one. France has 
been adduced as an example; let us compare English production 
with French, acre for acre; and let us remember that France has 
every advantage as to climate, and perhaps somewhat as to soil. My 
library is unfortunately not large, and my series of books of reference 
not perfect, but I believe my statistics will be found fairly correct. 

The area of England and Wales is said to be 37,324,333 acres, 
that of France, excluding Corsica, 128,456,960 acres. That is to 
say, that the area of England is to the area of France, roughly, as 
1 to 34. In England the area under wheat varied between 3,509,309 
acres in 1874 to 2,812,000 acres in 1879. Taking the average yield 
in England as given by Mr. Caird to be 26 bushels, the produce in 
ordinary years varies between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 quarters. 
In France in 1873 the acreage was 16,415,000 acres under wheat, and 
the produce is given as 28,790,000 quarters, consequently our acreage 
under wheat compared with that of France is, roughly, as 1 to 5— 
our produce as 1 to 23. 

Of barley our total produce may be estimated at an average of 
9,500,000 quarters, that of France for 1873 is put down as 7,140,000 
quarters ; so we stand as 1 to 2 in barley. 

Of oats our acreage is 1,728,000, varying slightly from year to 
year ; that of France is given as 7,955,000 acres. Our average pro- 
duce is given in the Encyclopedia Britannica as 50 bushels per acre ; 
but that is too high; 40 bushels, or 5 quarters, is nearer the mark, 
and may be said to be 8,640,000 quarters per annum ; that of France 
in 1873 is put at 24,000,000 ; so we stand as 1 to 3 in oats. 

Of peas and beans our acreage is about 730,000, that of France a 
trifle larger, and we may suppose production to-be about the same ; 
so we stand as 1 to 1 in peas. 

Now for live stock. 

In England and Wales were 4,772,755 cattle of all ages in 1879 
and 4,970,000 in 1874. In France 10,023,716 in 1872. In England 
and Wales 22,924,454 sheep in 1874, but only 21,328,982 in 1879 ; 
in France 24,707,496 in 1873. So we are again nearly equal, and I 
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venture to say that the weight and, quality of English wool pro- 
duced annually is vastly superior to that of the French, and the 
weight and quality of the mutton considerably so. 

In potatoes France beats us, the acreage being about 3,000,000 
against our 365,000; but then from our returns are omitted the vast 
numbers of small plots of potatoes in the gardens of cottages and 
private houses, the aggregate of which must be very large. 


Consequently, standing as we do—1 to 3} in area, 
Our productions stand 1 to 2} in wheat 
ss 14 to 1 in barley 
cs 1 to 3 in oats 
aR 1 to 1 in peas 
In live stock 1 to 2 in cattle 
< 1 to 144; in sheep. 


But though 1 to 3} in area, we are as 2 to 3 in population, and can- 
not therefore expect to be so nearly self-supporting. 

As to horses our statistics are not clear, probably we have 
2,000,000 and France nearly 3,000,000. 

Besides the above, we have rather over 1,451,000 acres of woods 
and forests, and France has probably 22,317,000 acres. 

We have 67,000 acres of hops and 173,000 of orchards, while she 
has about 6,000,000 acres in vineyards, 337,000 acres under sugar- 
beet, and grows a considerable quantity of rye, maize, buckwheat, 
meslin, and colza, while olive groves and chestnuts occupy about 
1,500,000 acres. 

I have purposely left out areas under grass, clover, turnips and 
mangolds, as all these are used in the feeding of live stock and it is 
better to judge of their relative production by results. Still I trust 
I have made it clear, that from our acreage taken as a whole we get 
better proportionate results and a greater production of food than is 
done in France, though the climate of France is favourable toa 
greater variety of produce. 

If this be the case, the whole argument that Territorialism is 
disastrous and should be done away with, because it puts us under 
disadvantage in competition with other nations, in that it prevents 
our producing so much food per acre as other systems, totters and 
falls to the ground ; for in comparing our production with that of 
the country most alike in climate and other points, and where 
Territorialism does not exist, it appears that acre per acre our 
production is the greater, and if the argument is worth anything at 
all our system should be upheld, because it produces better results 
than perhaps any other, and places us at the greatest advantage. 

Now for Mr. Zincke’s arguments from the cultivation of sugar- 
beet. That we do not take up the manufacture of sugar from the 
root he considers to prove to demonstration the inferiority of our skill 
and agricultural energy. But surely he must be somewhat forget- 
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ful of history to throw this in our teeth. He cannot retain distinctly 
in his memory the fact that the cultivation of sugar-beet took its 
rise during Napoleon’s continental system, when British fleets 
blockaded every port of the continent, and the supply of sugar from 
the West Indies was interrupted. Once naturalised, a cultivation 
and amanfacture easily spread. Moreover, certainly one continental 
nation offers a huge bonus on sugar refining, this does not a little to 
protect a sugar culture, which is further assisted by the greater 
charge for carriage from the West Indies to most parts of France 
and the continent than to England. But the great reason is after 
all the sun, which in many years is not hot enough in England to 
develop sufficiently the saccharine matter in the root. Last year 
sugar-beet was a failure in France, and in many seasons we should 
not have any more heat in England than was their lot across the 
Channel in 1879. 

I should like to be excused from touching on party politics in an 
article like the present. But Mr. Zincke leaves me no choice. -He 
writes: ‘It would seem that the interests of landlords and tenants 
on one side, and of labourers on the other, are too much opposed to 
render it safe to give a preponderance of political power to the 
latter.” A. few years ago the Liberal cry was, “Do not intrust 
the country labourer with the franchise, for it would hand over the 
counties irrecoverably to the Tories.”” But test Mr. Zincke’s state- 
ment by facts. There are five boroughs in which large masses of 
agricultural labourers have the franchise already : Aylesbury, Crick- 
lade, East Retford, Shoreham, and Much Wenloch. In 1874, 
these boroughs sent eight Conservatives and only two Liberals to 
Parliament. Even now in 1880 there are four Conservatives to six 
Liberals, and two or three of the Liberals are certainly neighbour- 
ing territorialists. The agricultural labourer is probably little if at 
all behind the workmen in the towns in intelligent interest in 
politics ; but as to both classes it is doubtful whether it be wise to 
give them the predominance. England owes her safety to the 
balance of the powers of various classes in the State, probably more 
than to any other fact. The gift of predominance to any one interest 
such as labour, is an experiment full of hazard, especially when men 
are deprived of the sobering, steadying influence of their vote being 
known, and when caprice, spite, antagonism, or simply an irrational 
desire of change, may be indulged in safely, and perchance dignified 
by the name of conscience. 

But the labourer is not so possessed of a desire to stand upon a 
bit of land of his own as Mr. Zincke thinks. One man who has 
been with me twelve years, and is of singular honesty, intelligence, 
and carefulness, has a farm of his own in a far-off county which 
he lets. Another, a farmer in my immediate neighbourhood, has a 
holding of twenty-four acres, with a charming old-fashioned farm- 
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house, surrounded by magnificent elms, fit subject for a painter ; 
but he lets this and resides on and rents a farm not a mile away. 
Another man, a bricklayer now, though recently a common 
labourer, saved some money, bought a plot of ground, and in his 
unemployed hours during winter put up a house. But his first idea 
was to let it and live on in a cottage of mine; as no tenant, however, 
was forthcoming, he has left me within the last fortnight. 

Again, with all respect to Mr. Zincke, it argues ignorance of coun- 
try life to suggest that the peasantry in England have nothing to do 
with the administration of parochial affairs. Every ratepayer has a 
voice in the parish vestry and a vote for the election of guardians of 
the poor. To the vestry or the local board is confided the charge 
of the highways; to the guardians of the union, the administration 
of the poor’s rate and some sanitary matters. In these the peasant 
is represented and may vote for his representative, even if the land- 
lord compounds for his rates and pays them himself. The composi- 
tion is made by the landlord, and accepted by the parish simply to 
save the expense and trouble of collection ; to send a man a mile or 
two to collect sixpence is not true economy. But the main manage- 
ment of affairs is pretty generally left with the farmers, gentry, and 
shopkeepers, because the peasant knows well enough that they have 
more leisure and fitness for the work. 

Mr. Zincke drags in wife-beating and wife-kicking by the heels. 
What has this to do with Territorialism ? Where is this to be found ? 
Certainly not in the pleasant country village nestling under the 
shadow of the lordly castle, or the comfortable hall, but among 
rough miners living in dusky villages in the north country, in ultra- 
democratic Birmingham, or among the purlieus of Birkenhead and 
Liverpool, where a lord or a squire is as little known as an elephant, 
and amid men whose ancestors for generations have never lived in 
the country. Perhaps, indeed, this very fact, and that other sad 
one, the drunkenness of women, which by the way accounts for not 
a little of the wife-kicking, may enable me to turn the tables on my 
opponent. The usual, regular influence of the common run of 
resident landlords is against such excesses. The territorial class feel 
it pre-eminently their duty to maintain order in the country, and in 
consequence order characterizes the country in the main. Few 
landlords would knowingly let farm or cottage to a drunken tenant, 
most would not do so to any one with openly immoral relations, and 
this fact has done much to discourage both drunkenness and vice. 
The country parts of England bear strong witness to the fact that, 
on the whole, generations of landlords have striven both to amend 
the lives and ameliorate the condition of their tenants, and have in 
the main proved successful. This is surely not a bad fruit of Terri- 
torialism. 


Nor have the landlords been regardless of liberty. Raleigh and 
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Gilbert, the Chichesters, the Fortescues, the Cavendishes, and the 
Howards, perhaps even Drake himself, belonged to the territorial 
classes, and to them and their peers is due the deliverance of England 
from the Armada. Cromwell and Hampden were both well born, 
and had considerable property of their own, employing hired 
labourers, and to them we owe the safety of our liberties. Go down 
through history, and we shall find everywhere that the growth and 
civilisation of England are in the main the work of our territorialists. 
The peasant proprietors have not saved France either from super- 
stition, from military tyranny, nor from frequent and bloody revolu- 
tions ; nor have the peasant cultivators prevented America from being 
a land where justice is bought and sold, where sharp dealing is the 
rule and honesty comparatively the exception, and where wrongs 
are righted by the revolver. 

But Territorialism has even another claim on the gratitude of the 
world. The English thorough-bred horse has been brought to the 
perfection which he now exhibits mainly through the care, and skill, 
and expenditure of generations of territorialists. At present, at 
many points over the whole world intermixture with our thorough- 
bred stock has improved the courage and endurance of the animal 
most useful toman. The same may be said of cattle. By a long 
course of careful and judicious breeding, mainly carried on by men 
with large farms of their own (Booth is, I believe, the owner of 
twelve hundred acres), or by wealthy territorialists such as Lord 
Ducie and the Duke of Devonshire, the shorthorn, Hereford, and 
other breeds of cattle have attained their present size, wealth of flesh, 
and early maturity. These breeds are now spreading all over the 
world. The continent of Europe, America, and Australia import 
them largely to influence their future breed of cattle, and the effect 
is to make two pounds of meat grow where only one grew before. 
The same may be said of sheep. Our prize sheep have been sent to 
every country. Not only has our own home production been increased, 
but wool and mutton have much improved in many parts of the 
globe through intermixture with our breeds. These are not benefits 
to one nation alone, but to all the world, and to every age, and there 
is no reason to believe that their good effects will ever pass away. 
Again, in scientific husbandry, Mr. Coke of Norfolk in a past gene- 
ration, and Squire Lawes in the present, have probably done more 
than any two other names that can be mentioned, and both belong to 
the territorialist class. 

There is still another view that should be taken. What would 
have happened and be now happening in England during these 
present years of agricultural depression and scarcity, if the land of 
the country had been in the main owned and farmed by peasant 
cultivators? I think it is pretty clear that two-thirds of them before 
now would be in the hands of the money-lender and village usurer. 
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In Gloucestershire they say that already the few peasant proprietors 
have lost all their capital. Instead of a certain number of farms being 
vacant, the land being chiefly carried on, and the labourers’ wages 
paid, by the landlord, the mass of the cultivators would be hopelessly 
in debt, village tradesmen ruined, and country life in England 
reduced to a worse condition than now it is in Ireland. If our 
staple food is to continue to be cereals and meat, and not potatoes— 
which by the way are terribly subject to the inroads of disease, and 
in our uncertain climate are a most hazardous crop on which to be 
wholly dependent—then farms must be retained at much the size 
they are now, and landlords must remain intrusted with power to 
keep them so. 

A few small farms scattered among the larger ones are no doubt 
useful, they may serve as ladders for the industrious and hard- 
working labourer to mount up into the farmer class, and the occupier 
can work for hire on a neighbour’s land, when he has not occupation 
enough at home, but that the present size of holdings is not the 
outcome of chance or of the whims of landlords, is evident from the 
fact that the average size of farms in America is, I believe, one 
hundred and fifty-three acres, and in England one hundred and 
forty-nine. 

Free trade then, the mighty goddess invoked by Mr. Zincke, and 
the natural play of economic laws, fight on our side. There is a 
natural anti-economic tendency to subdivision among sons in small 
owners when left to themselves, this is checkmated by our territorial 
system, by which landlords obtain power to divide up the land into 
holdings of the size most convenient and profitable for cultivation, 
and then the surplus labour flows naturally and easily away to the 
large towns, or to those magnificent countries colonised by our race 
in the Pacific, or across the Atlantic, and there, in those far-off 
lands, we see them neither discontented with their new homes, nor 
forgetful to cherish tender memories of the island they have left. 

RicHarp RamspEN. 





A REJOINDER TO THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


THE courtesy of the Editor allows me to reply to the above 
“dissection ” of my two articles on Territorialism that have recently 
appeared in the pages of this Review. My rejoinder need only be 
very brief. It will take the points impugned seriatim in the order 
of the foregoing paper. 

As to entails and settlements: the point from which I start, and 
which is elaborated at some length in my first article, is that our 
Poor Laws are the foundation of English territorialism. Those laws 
have taught the peasantry of this country to depend for their ulti- 
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mate support, under all the contingencies of life, on the rate. They 
have, therefore, ceased to have any thought about holding or 
acquiring land. Here, therefore, they do not, as they do elsewhere, 
compete with the rich for the purchase of land. This it is ultimately 
that makes territorialism possible. To what extent territorialism, 
thus made possible, has been intensified and consolidated by entails 
and settlements is a question of degree. 

What I say about the Game Laws is merely that they act antago- 
nistically to the aim of making the most of the land agriculturally. 

What I say of the political and social influence conferred by the 
possession of a large landed estate is that it very often works in the 
mind of the owner as a motive for extending the area of the estate, 
which extension is not likely to conduce to agricultural improve- 
ments. 

I do not say that neither landlords nor tenants make improve- 
ments, but, which everybody knows is the fact, that under the 
existing system neither of them do or can make the improvements 
that would enable the ‘land to be turned to the best account 
agriculturally. 

As to restraining clauses, the writer again mistakes me. What I 
say is, that under the existing system they are a necessity ; but that 
the system of which these restraints are a necessity cannot be 
regarded as the best for agriculture. 

I do not omit to say how it has come about that the labourer has 
been deteriorated. Those who are desirous of seeing things as they are, 
do not make omissions of this kind. A great part of the two articles 
is devoted to the effort to show that the deteriorated condition of the 
labourer is a result of our English form of territorialism—that is to 
say, of territorialism founded on our Poor Laws. I say that it is 
through the action of those laws on his mind that he has been so 
enfeebled as to make it certain that if a small estate of half-a-dozen, 
or even of a dozen acres were given to him, he would be unable, with 
very rare exceptions, to do what a Frenchman or a German would 
easily do, that is to get a good living out of it. 

As to the cause of the prosperity of the Channel Islands, a com- 
parison between them and their neighbour the Isle of Wight would 
appear to most people to contain a sufficient explanation. Probably 
the Isle of Wight has not quite so good a climate, but in other 
respects it has many great advantages over the Islands. It has 
many rich visitors, even Royalty itself, who spend in it a great deal 
of money. Its acreage is not far from being twice that of the 
Islands. Still their singularly well-to-do population numbers 
89,504 souls, while that of the Isle of Wight reaches only 66,219. 
I am unable to attribute the surprisingly inferior economical condi- 
tion of the Isle of Wight to any reason except the difference in the 
laws which regulate the distribution of landed property. 
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However depressed the writer of the article may suppose the 
condition of the French peasants, still the universal opinion in France 
is that they are very well off. There are reasons for this opinion. 
By far the greater part of them have money invested in the French 
funds; and it is notorious that out of their hoards in hand they 
advanced no small part of the milliards France had to pay to Ger- 
many. The French revenue of £120,000,000 a year is the largest 
ever raised year by year from a population of 36,000,000. The 
French have no very great amount of manufactures or of commerce, 
so perhaps Frenchmen are right in supposing that it is the prosperity 
of the peasant proprietors mainly which enables the Government to 
raise this enormous revenue. 

I am glad, though surprised, to hear that the English agricultural 
labourer has generally meat on his table every day. Though, 
indeed, the wages, to say nothing of the chances of promotion the 
writer mentions, would justify such a dietary. One can only hope 
that his wife and children participate in it. 

As to the word “ expatriation,” as the writer observes, if one were 
to use it of the voluntary emigration of the squire’s son, or of a peer 
of the realm, it must be taken in a very qualified sense. But when 
agricultural labourers have to clear out of the houses they had been 
occupying (under a non-territorial system they would live in their 
own houses), emigration in their case not having been voluntary in 
its origin may be spoken of as expatriation in a somewhat less 
qualified sense. Most people, I suppose, understood in what sense it 
was used in the connection referred to. 

With respect to the competition of France and of America, of the 
former in the smaller articles of production, and of the latter in corn 
and meat, my contention is that the French peasant who pays for his 
land more than land of equal natural goodness might be got for in 
England, often more than twice as much; and that the American 
farmer, who, though he gets his land cheap, is handicapped with 
long reaches of carriage by sea and by land, and for the hired labour 
he requires, though indeed he does not often need that, and for his 
implements, and for his clothes too, pays more than he would in 
England, would both of them, Frenchman and American, be able to 
do in England what they do in France and America, if only they 
were to work here on the same system. It would be as easy to raise 
poultry and to make butter in England for the English market as in 
France, and to raise grain in England for the English market as in 
America, if the agricultural system were the same here as in France 
and America; that is to say, if the rent were paid once for all in the 
price of land, and there were little or no outgoings for hired labour, 
and if no non-working superintendence had to be maintained out of 
the concern. What can be done profitably in France and America 
could be done profitably here, carriage too being saved. But this 
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would be the French and the American, and not the English system. 
Ours is the dearest method of cultivating the land, and cannot be 
worked with prices much lower than we have been accustomed to. 
Theirs is the cheapest system in the world, and can be worked with 
what we regard as impossibly low prices. I do not suppose that the 
French and American system will commend itself at once to English- 
men generally, that it would be a case of love at first sight. I only 
say that it could be worked more profitably in England than in 
France or America, because carriage would be saved; and then that, 
if our arrangements should prove no longer workable, we shall have 
something to fall back upon. The average produce of an acre of 
land in wheat is in England quite double what it is in the United 
States. 

I have no space here to discuss the writer’s comparative statistics 
of French and English agriculture. They have often before been 
exhibited in the same fashion in support of the same conclusions. 
To this part of his argument may be applied the homely adage that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The French are 
thoroughly satisfied with their system both on political and econo- 
mical grounds. They see that it works well. We are beginning to 
be dissatisfied with ours, and to see reasons for believing that it does 
not work well. I have already noticed how France has been 
enriched by its agriculture. Their system also conduces very much 
to the reclamation of surfaces for which nature had done nothing. 
If an acre of the north road were given to a French peasant, it would 
in a couple of years, by the aid of his pick and spade, be growing 
wheat bordered with fruit trees, and, too, be paying a heavy land 
tax to the Government. It is misleading to insist on the fact that 
the average yield of land under wheat is less in France than in 
England. We only grow wheat on land sufficiently good to pay by 
its produee all the outgoings of our costly agricultural system; in 
France, however, a great deal is grown on very poor reclaimed 
land. I have seen surfaces that originally were naked rock covered, 
and others of the same kind being covered, with soil brought in 
baskets on the owners’ backs. ‘The magic of property” alone 
could do this. 

As to the culture of sugar beet, the climate of France cannot be the 
cause of its success in Germany and other parts of central and even 
of northern Europe. As respects this industry, what I suggested is 
that with us, for the reasons I gave, the landlord is indisposed, and 
it is impossible for the tenant, to erect a sugar factory, which would 
cost many thousand pounds. 

What I say about the extension of the franchise to the agricul- 
tural labourer is that as matters now stand this is a concession which 
justice demands, but that the propertyless condition of the peasantry, 
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for which territorialism is responsible, must make the concession 
more or less a leap in the dark. 

The writer seems to agree with me that our agricultural labourers 
—the English analogue of the peasant proprietors of the Continent— 
have practically no share in the management of local affairs. 

He does not at all see my argument as to the cause of wife- 
kicking and of female drunkenness in this country. These are 
horrors that are peculiarly and exclusively English. I suggest that 
possibly, and probably, they may be traced back to the peculiarly 
and exclusively English fact that these exhibitions of denaturalised 
humanity come from a class that has not had for many generations the 
natural and self-acting education of the pursuit and management of 
property, and of the possession of a true home. 

As to the writer’s eulogium on Territorialism with which his paper 
is concluded, it reads more like a page from the history of England 
than like an attempt to throw some light on the agricultural 
exigencies of the day. No one denies that English agriculture has 
been able to exhibit itself to the world in a highly creditable form, 
though perhaps not in consequence of territorialism, but perhaps 
because, while it had alongside of it the best market in the world, 
the price of wheat was ranging at about Sir Robert Peel’s average 
of fifty-six shillings. But this was no more than English energy 
and intelligence were doing in other departments of industry and 
other fields of work. It seems to me that the questions to be put 
and answered as distinctly as possible are such as the following :— 
What is the real character of the existing situation? In what 
direction are events moving, and what may, therefore, be expected ? 
For instance, America meets this year, at the price of twenty shillings 
a sack, the demand for wheat of England and of the Continent, 
abnormally great to an unprecedented degree in consequence of an 
unprecedentedly deficient harvest; what, then, may we expect the 
price will be when good harvests shall have lessened our demand, 
and the supply of American surplus produce shall have been 
increased, as inevitably must be the case? How are these diffi- 
culties, both those that now exist, and those that are imminent, to 
be met? Some, I suppose, will think that the attempt under such 
circumstances to maintain artificially existing arrangements will 
have the effect for a time. of lowering unnaturally the value of 
agricultural land, and of pumping the tenantry dry of a great deal 
of their working capital; and that the wisest thing to do would be as 
quickly and as completely as possible to free the ownership of land 
from existing restrictions, in order that things may take their own 
natural course, which would include the possibility of land being 
everywhere purchasable by those who, whether as small or as large 
cultivators, would be able to turn it to the best account. 

F. Barna ZINCKE. 
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Ir the sense of stupefaction could become one with the sense of 
rapture, and find for itself utterance or make for itself expression in 
words where judicial comment should be summed up and swallowed 
up in spirittial thanksgiving, this would be the mood and this the 
method in which if in any we might without overmuch misgiving 
undertake at the present date to approach the work and the name of 
Victor Hugo. I at least think it well to introduce the little I can 
hope to say on the matter by this avowal of imbecility and incompe- 
tence to do much more than “ wonder with a foolish face of praise ;” 
by a plain and simple confession and profession of contented inade- 
quacy and satisfied inability to revise and correct the doings and 
designs of our dearest and most mighty master, “ with an austere 
regard of control” such as might beseem the gravity of Malvolio or 
the more malevolent Sainte-Beuve. It is for my elders and precur- 
sors in criticism as in poetry to appeal, if they will, on this subject, 
from the judgment of the world to the judgment of Weimar ; worth 
exactly and accurately as much as the final verdict of Ferney on the 
cognate subject of Shakespeare. It is for me and such as I am to 
salute in silence or in speech one of the most glorious wonders that 
ever the world has witnessed: the triumph at seventy-eight of a 
greater warrior and a more venturesome seafarer than Dandolo at 
ninety-seven. Of our fleet also, who follow in his wake with our 
smaller craft of prose or verse, the lord high admiral is a Republican 
who leads us, over stormier seas than the Adriatic, to a brighter 
goal than Byzantium. But there is one unmistakable point of 
most happy difference: our foremost seaman is very far otherwise 
than blind. 

“This book,” he tells us, ‘‘ was begun in 1870; it is finished in 
1880. The year 1870 gave infallibility to the Pope and Sedan to the 
Empire. What will the year 1880 do?” Rather than hazard a 
conjecture on that point, we may reflect on what the greatest man in 
our present world has given for all time to all mankind since France 
shook off the venomous beast of Empire into the fatal fire of 
rekindled war, and Badinguet slunk forth to rot alive and dead in 
the appropriate shades of Chislehurst. In these ten years he has 
given us of poetry alone enough whereon to found the fame of ten 
poets. The second series of the Légende des Siécles, a gift too vast 
in its magnificence for the measure of human thanksgiving: LZ’ Art 
@ étre Grand-pére, a gift too precious in its loveliness for estimate of 
human speech: Le Pape, a vision of Christ evoked before Christen- 
dom, more sweet than the sweetest music, more bitter than the 
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bitterest tears: La Pitié Supréme, the very final note of heavenly 
mercy made manifest in divinity of wisdom and vocal through 
tenderness of truth. And all his gifts are given with such large 
and liberal ease of hand that he seems to offer and we are tempted to 
accept them as leaves from a tree, or fragrance from a flower, or water 
from a wellspring, or sunlight from the sun: we come indeed by 
inevitable habit to consider him in the end as no poet of our own 
human kind, though he love man well enough to bring us again 
from heaven the fire of everlasting life: no priest on earth of the 
sun-God, but the very sun of heaven itself made human in a poet as 
of old. 

For the very shadow of this man’s presence is a sunbeam of the 
very light indeed, and for every year that he lives there is because 
of him less darkness in the world. Nor ever before this has his 
light been turned upon a darker place than now that it is flashed 
full upon the creeds of human faith. The poem called Religions et 
Religion is throughout an impeachment of all mere materialism ; 
and first and foremost of the worst existing or surviving form of 
materialism in the whole world. A creed which is based on deicide 
and sustained on theophagy is never more insupportably laughable or 
more laughably insupportable than when its advocates denounce or 
deride their antagonists as—of all opprobrious names upon earth 
—materialists. The men of our own day are far indeed from being 
the first to remark on the incomparable drollery of such a term of 
reproach from lips which profess belief in the mortality of an 
immortal, in the interruption of an eternity ; but no thinker or 
reasoner of the past ever brought heavier or sharper weapons from 
the armoury of reason for the panoply of truth to bear upon the 
monstrous and murderous absurdities of his day than here has Victor 
Hugo in our own. But even Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent 
is not a more powerful protest in favour of sheer atheistic nihilism 
than is this book on behalf of the opposite creed; of revival or 
survival, continuity or advance in the individual existence and 
conscious personality of the human spirit. As all the pleading and 
reasoning powers of his most eloquent Eminence in that most 
memorable argument were lavished on demonstration of the fact or 
circulation of the fallacy that there is no sure refuge from the pelting 
storm of nihilistic dogmatism but in the bosom of a deicidal and 
theophagous Christianity, so here are all the reasoning and pleading 
powers of a greater than he girt up to deny and to disprove it. Many 
a student, if I may presume to argue from one single insignificant 
instance, might say to the great theologian—Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a nihilist; tothe great free-thinker—Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a believer in the sure and certain immortality of 
the personal and individual soul. 
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The direct aim of this book is rather to refute the converse 
than the obverse of the proposition advanced by the Catholic 
theosophist ; to answer those who contend that positive nihilism or 
nihilistic positivism is inevitable if Christianity as expressed in its 
creeds and embodied in its sacraments be incredible, than those who 
argue that if dogmatic nihilism be indigestible we are bound to 
swallow the alternative prescription of clerical and sacramental 
Christianity. Singular as it may seem to certain philo-Christian 
disbelievers in the Catholic faith, it would hardly appear to have 
occurred to the bemused intelligence and limited imagination of this 
too presumptuous poet, that Judaism may consist or coexist with 
disbelief in the Pentateuch, Christianity with disbelief in the Creeds, 
or Mahometanism with disbelief in the Koran. For him, therefore, 
the whole question is whether there be not—as he for one is assured 
that there must be—an escape from the dilemma presented and 
obtruded by these two long-horned and sharp-edged alternatives— 
Christianity is certainly true, or no faith certainly is credible: on the 
one horn Biichner is impaled, and Newman on the other; Pascal, 
one might add, in a perpetual alternation of torments, is successively 
impaled on both. Four principles of thought, we may say, are here 
impeached and impugned: a double enemy is assailed by the lover 
of faith and reason, love and hope, in the militant materialism of 
Papists and Positivists; by the lover of justice and mercy, humanity 
and freedom, in the Catholic philosophy of de Maistre and the 
Calvinistic misosophy of Carlyle. And if the sarcasms on theology 
seem to any reader more keen and violent than the satire on any 
other form of unbelief or infidelity to the truth as here conceived, he 
should remember that superstition with a lining of materialism is 
surely a worse thing than materialism stark naked; and that while 
it is palpably possible to be a materialist without being a Christian, 
it is implicitly impossible to be a Christian without being a 
materialist. 

As a sample of what we may call the first manner of this poem, we 
may take the following explicit and exhaustive summary of truths 
generally necessary to salvation. 


‘Vous prétez au bon Dieu ce raisonnement-ci : 


—J’ai, jadis, dans un lieu charmant et bien choisi 
Mis la premiére femme ayec le premier homme ; 

Tis ont mangé, malgré ma défense, une pomme ; 
C’est pourquoi je punis les hommes a jamais. 

Je les fais malheureux sur terre, et leur promets 
En enfer, ot Satan dans la braise se yautre, 

Un chatiment sans fin pour la faute d’un autre. 
Leur ame tombe en flamme et leur corps en charbon. 
Rien de plus juste. Mais, comme je suis trés bon, 
Cela m’afflige. Hélas! comment faire? Une idée! 
Je vais leur envoyer mon fils dans la Judée ; 
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Tis le tueront. Alors,—c’est pourquoi j’y consens,— 
Ayant commis un crime, ils seront innocents. 

Leur voyant ainsi faire une faute complete, 

Je leur pardonnerai celle qu’ils n’ont pas faite ; 

Tis étaient vertueux, je les rends criminels ; 

Donc je puis leur rouvrir mes vieux bras paternels, 
Et de cette fagon cette race est sauvéo, _ 

Leur innocence étant par un forfait lavée.” 


Let us hear now the graver note of scientific or philosophic objec- 
tion to the faith incarnate in the life and embodied in the teaching 
of Victor Hugo :— 


‘‘ Matiére ou pur esprit, bloc sourd ou dieu sublime, 
Le monde, quel qu’il soit, c’est ce qui dans l’abime 
N’a pas di commencer et ne doit pas finir. 

Quelle prétention as-tu d’appartenir 

A l’unité supréme et d’en faire partie, 

Toi, fuite ! toi monade en naissant engloutie, 
Qui jettes sur le gouffre un regard insensé, 

Et qui meurs quand le cri de ta vie est poussé ! 


Ah! triste Adam, flocon qui fonds presque avant d’étre, 
Lugubre humanité, n’est-ce pas trop de naitre ? 
N’est-ce pas trop d’avoir a vivre, en vérité, 

O morne genre humain, bref, rapide, emporté ! 

Il ne te suffit pas, quoique ta fange souffre, 
D’apparaitre une fois dans la lueur du gouffre! 
L’homme éternel, voila ce que homme comprend. 
Tu demandes au ciel, au grand ciel ignorant 

Qui t’assourdit de foudre et t’aveugle d’étoiles, 
Quel fil te noue, 6 mouche, a ses énormes toiles, 
Comment il tient 4 Vhomme, et quel est ce lien ? 
Tu devrais te sentir pourtant tellement rien 
Qu’avec ce vil néant que tu nommes ta sphére 

Le ciel—en supposant qu’il soit—n’a rien a faire ! 
Tout ce qu’il peut cacher, couver ou contenir, 

Est hors de toi, qui n’as qu’un soir pour ayenir. 

O le risible effort de rattacher ce déme 

De prodige, d’horreur et d’ombre a ton atome! 
Quel besoin as-tu done d’étre de Punivers ? 

Chair promise au tombeau, contente-toi des vers! ”’ 


And, finally, let us refresh our very “ spirit of sense” with a last 
deep draught of music from the closing anthem of a loftier liturgy 
than ever was chanted in any temple or cathedral where men 
worshipped otherwise than in spirit and in truth. 


‘¢ Vis, et fais ta journée; aime et fais ton sommeil. 
Vois au-dessus de toi le firmament vermeil ; 
Regarde en toi ce ciel profond qu’on nomme |’Ame ; 
Dans ce gouffre, au zénith, resplendit une flamme. 
Un centre de lumiére inaccessible est la. 

Hors de toi comme en toi cela brille et brilla; 
C’est la-bas, tout au fond, en haut du précipice. 
Cette clarté toujours jeune, toujours propice, 
Jamais ne s’interrompt et ne palit jamais ; 

Elle sort des noirceurs, elle éclate aux sommets ; 
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La haine est de la nuit, l’ombre est de la colére ! 
Elle fait cette chose inouie, elle éclaire. 

Tu ne l’éteindrais pas si tu la blasphémais; 

Elle inspirait Orphée, elle échauffait Hermés ; 
Elle est le formidable et tranquille prodige ; 
L’oiseau |’a dans son nid, l’arbre l’a dans sa tige ; 
Tout la posséde, et rien ne pourrait la saisir ; 

Elle s’offre immobile 4 l’éternel désir, 

Et toujours se refuse et sans cesse se donne ; 
C’est Pévidence énorme et simple qui pardonne ; 
C’est l'inondation des rayons, s’épanchant 

En astres dans un ciel, en roses dans un champ; 
C’est ici, 14, partout, en haut, en bas, sans tréve, 
Hier, aujourd’hui, demain, sur le fait, sur le réve, 
Sur le fourmillement des lueurs et des voix, 

Sur tous les horizons de l’abime 4a la fois, 

Sur le firmament bleu, sur l’ombre inassouvie, 
Sur l’étre, le déluge immense de la vie! 

C’est Péblouissement auquel le regard croit. 

De ce flamboiement nait le vrai, le bien, le droit ; 
Tl luit mystérieux dans un tourbillon d’astres ; 
Les brumes, les noirceurs, les fléaux, les désastres 
Fondent a sa chaleur démesurée, et tout 

En séve, en joie, en gloire, en amour, se dissout : 
Sil est des ccours puissants, s’il est des ames fermes, 
Cela vient du torrent des souffles et des germes 
Qui tombe a flots, jaillit, coule, et, de toutes parts, 
Sort de ce feu vivant sur nos tétes épars. 

Tlest! ilest! Regarde, 4me. Ila son solstice, 
La Conscience ; il a son axe, la Justice ; 

Tl a son équinoxe, et c’est l’Egalité ; 

I a sa vaste aurore, et c’est la Liberté. 

Son rayon dore en nous ce que |’ame imagine. 

Tl est! il est! il est! sans fin, sans origine, 

Sans éclipse, sans nuit, sans repos, sans sommeil. 


Renonce, ver de terre, a créer le soleil.” 


It is notorious to all imbeciles that a poet, being as it were a kind 
of musical box in breeches to be wound up now and then for a tune, 
cannot possibly be a theologian, politician, or philosopher ; and it is 
not usually supposed that a philosopher, a politician, or a theologian 
can (even if he would condescend to) be a poet; though to my own 
poor instinct it would seem that the illustrious author of the Dream 
of Gerontius is often a true and sometimes an exquisite singer. But 
as on these high matters my humble opinion must of necessity be 
worthless, it is full time that I should turn from investigation of 
the substance to remark on the style of this poem. And on this 
subject one bolder and more eloquent than I might well be baffled. 
To analyse the style of the greatest among writers would need the 
subtlety, to praise it would need the inspiration, of their own 
inaccessible genius. And for a commentator of foreign name, 
though not wholly alien either in blood or in affection from France, 
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it might well seem even specially presumptuous to undertake a task 
in which the most competent and the best willing of French critics 
could look only for a relative success. Thus baffled and belated on 
both sides, I prefer to seek refuge in brief quotation from one or two 
of the articles which have appeared on this poem in Parisian 
journals : taking first a word or two from the Journal des Débats. 


‘‘That a man should not admire the work of Victor Hugo is conceivable; a 
man may be born blind. But that any one should admire it with reservations 
is no longer intelligible. Do men make reservations in face of the immensity 
of the sea, the greatness of a mountain, the glory of the sun? For ourselves, 
when we read Victor Hugo, one only feeling possesses us—that of admiration- 
This admiration we feel for the master’s entire work, from the verses of that 
twentieth year which was so full of hopes, to the verses of this magnificent old 
age which is so full of glory. Three quarters of a century have passed over 
this man without bowing his head, without making the flame of his genius 
flicker. Victor Hugo remains robust as is his work. He bids defiance to age 
as his work bids defiance to time. One would think, to see his face at once 
grave and smiling, and still so young under its aureole of white hair, that the 
poet has felt not the assault but the kiss of years.” 


No man is more averse than I from that impertinence of personal 
allusion or description which European journalism would do well if 
it would leave to the more shameless scribblers of America; but 
surely no man will find in this reverent and graceful reference to an 
obvious and most happy truth any lack of veneration or delicate 


respect. 

The France remarks, in the teeth of all malevolent affirmations to 
the contrary, on the absolutely loyal consistency and fidelity of 
Victor Hugo “to all his manly past.” ‘‘ Only, as he advances in age, 
the poet quintessentializes and swb/imates his thought. He gives it 
the final form, precise and positive. Never has the verse of Victor 
Hugo been firmer and more supple. At one time it is all of a piece, 
and seems cast as it were in a single jet out of the fired imagination 
of the poet. At another time the verse, like the thought, folds 
itself back upon itself (se replie), breaks and meanders, and is but all 
the stronger and the more harmonious. In our humble opinion, 
never was the science of poetic speech carried further than in this 
book.” : 

“This volume,” says the Téléyraphe, ‘begins with polemics, pro- 
ceeds with research, winds up with affirmation. The first part would 
delight Voltaire; Jouffroy would not disown the second; and 
Swedenborg would not feel himself much’”’—Blake, we may add, 
would not feel himself at all— out of his own line in the last. In this 
sense Victor Hugo is a complete thinker, a harmonious organization” 
(“ that’s a vile phrase,” as Polonius has it, in English), ‘ and this it 
is which accounts for his vigorous moral health, his vigorous and 
robust old age. The rationalist in him keeps on good terms with the 
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mystic ; and both agree in conceding to the sceptic that share which 
should honestly be granted him by the weakness of our intelligence 
and the insufficiency of our knowledge.—The rapid success of this 
book is a good symptom. The public must be beginning to weary 
of Assommoirs and Nanas”’ (heaven grant it may! for heaven knows 
it is high time), “ since it can applaud the poet who opens for it an 
outlook on infinity.”’ 

But far above all these, and high above any poor effort of mine at 
any tolerable translation, hangs the golden tribute, suspended in a 
golden shrine, of Théodore de Banville. The most honey-tongued of 
poets, the Simonides Melicertes, the Tibullus or the Tennyson of 
France (with a stanchless vein in him of such pure and precious 
humour as reminds us almost of Aristophanes at its best), has laid 
upon our master’s altar an offering of right royal price and of most 
loyal love. The transfusion of this classic cnomel into the vessels 
of a foreign tongue is only less difficult than tempting to the taster 
as a task. 


He writes thus—or as nearly thus as I can render his writing—in 
the National :— 


‘In the midst of our confused life, turbulent and flat, bustling and indif- 
ferent, where books and plays, dreams and poems, driven down a wind of 
oblivion, are like the leaves which November sweeps away, and fly past, without 
giving us time to tell one from another, in a vague whirl and rush, at times 
there appears a new book by Victor Hugo, and everything lights up, resounds, 
murmurs, and sings at once. 

‘‘The shining, sounding, fascinating verse, with its thousand surprises of 
sound, of colour, of harmony, breaks forth like a rich concert, and ever newly 
stirred, dazzled and astonished, as if we were hearing verses for the first time, 
we remain stupefied with wonder before the persistent prodigy of the great seer, 
the great thinker, the unheard-of artist, self-transfigured without ceasing, 
always new and always like himself. It would be impertinent to say of him 
that he makes progress; and yet I find no other word to express the fact that 
every hour, every minute, he adds something new, something yet more exact 
and yet more caressing, to that swing of syllables, that melodious play of 
rhyme renascent of itself, which is the grace and the invincible power of French 
poetry” —if English ears could but learn or would but hear it ; whereas usually 
they have never been taught even the rudiments of French prosody, and 
receive the most perfect cadences of the most glorious or the most exquisite 
French poetry as a schoolboy who has not yet learnt scansion might receive 
the melodies of Catullus or of Virgil. 

“Let me be forgiven a seeming blasphemy ; but since the time of periphrasis is 
over the real truth of things must be said of them. Well, then, the great peril 
of poetry is the risk it runs of becoming a weariness: for it may be almost 
sublime and yet perfectly wearisome: but, on the contrary, with all its 
bewildering flight, its vast circumference, and the rage of its genius grown 
drunk with things immeasurable, the poetry of Victor Hugo is of itself amusing 
into the bargain—amusing as a fairy tale, as a many-coloured festival, as a law- 
lessand charming comedy ; for in it words play unexpected parts, take on them- 
selves a special and intense life, put on strange or graceful faces, clash one 
against another either cymbals of gold or urns of crystal, exchange flashes of 
living light and dawn. 
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‘« And let no one suspect in my choice of an epithet any idea of diminution ; 
a garden-box on a window-sill may be thoroughly wearisome, and an immense 
forest may be amusing, with its shades wherein the nightingale sings, its giant 
trees with the blue sky showing through them, its mossy shelters where the 
silver brooklet hums its tune through the moistened greenery. Ay,—this is one 
of its qualities, —the poetry of Hugo can be read, can be devoured as one deyours 
a new novel, because it is varied, surprising, full of the unforeseen, clear of 
common-places, like nature itself; and of such a limpid clearness as to be within 
the reach of every creature whocan read, even whenit soarsto the highestsummits 
of philosophy and idealism. In fact, to be obscure, confused, unintelligible, is 
not a rare quality, nor one difficult to acquire; and the first fool you may fall 
in with can easily attain to it. In this magnificent poem which has just 
appeared—as, for that matter, in all his other poems—what Victor Hugo does 
is just to dispel and scatter to the winds of heaven those lessons, those fogs, 
those rubbish-heaps, those clouds of dark bewildered words with which the 
sham wise men of all ages have overlaid the plain evidence of truth.” 


“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo ;” and 
I, who cannot pretend even to the gift of eloquence proper to the 
son of Maia, will not presume to add a word of less valuable homage 
to the choicer tribute of Banville. But it may possibly not be as 
superfluous as assuredly it should be to remark that in his wittiest 
and keenest impeachment of Christianity the most Christlike of 
living poets neither expresses nor implies any contumelious animad- 
version on the divine humanity of the man once murdered by the 
malignity and ever since maligned by the adoration of priests. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 








THE BACKWOODS OF CEYLON. 


Tue island of Ceylon has been at all times part and parcel of India, 
and if the term body politic can be fitly employed with respect to 
that strange medley of races, castes, and creeds, it is a constituent 
part of that body politic. By an accident of nature it is separated 
from the continent by a narrow streak of sea, but its people are 
more closely allied to the thoroughly Indian races than are some of 
the great tribes who now inhabit the Indian peninsula. The Sinhalese, 
who form about two-thirds of the population, are the descendants of 
Aryan emigrants who left their homes in the Ganges valley more 
than five centuries before the Christian era. Down to the time of 
Christ their intercourse with Bengal seems to have been intimate 
and constant, those being the days of missionary Buddhism: but 
after that period the course of Bengal and Ceylon history, as 
expressed in language, religion, and in the chronicles themselves, 
rapidly parted, and now little remains to indicate the common origin 
save the similarity of physical conformation and temperament of the 
peoples and the present outgrowth of the primitive language. The 
Tamils, who nearly compose the remaining one-third, are the cousins 
and brothers of the great race of the Presidency of Madras. The 
streak of sea, however, and her distant position, saved Ceylon from 
many waves of conquest which passed over India; and its people 
were permitted to retain the simple and humanising doctrines of 
Buddhism, while their kin beyond the sea fell under the debasing 
influences of the Brahminist reaction. And in more recent times 
her insular position induced her English conquerors to diminish the 
too vast responsibility of the Governor-general by placing Ceylon 
under the Colonial instead of the Indian administration. Though a 
crown colony, and under the Colonial Office, Ceylon has nothing to 
do with other crown colonies, such as Mauritius or Jamaica, and is 
to all intents a separate government. And it is for this reason that 
Ceylon is at all times a subject worthy of the consideration of those 
interested in Indian matters. She has indeed no foreign policy, nor 
any native States within her borders; but in agriculture, the 
management of natives, administration of justice, and in Mofussil 
life generally, the difficulties to be encountered are practically the 
same. Indian problems have to be solved by a non-Indian govern- 
ment. And it is especially interesting to note how this part of 
India has been governed by a modest and inexpensive local adminis- 
tration, without, indeed, the prestige and lustre of the Indian 
service, and with perhaps fewer individuals in proportion of marked 
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ability, but untrammelled in the execution of their duty by the red- 
tape exigencies which beset the subordinates of that great bureau- 
cracy. It may, without exaggeration, be said that in Ceylon the 
people are quieter and more contented than in any part of India, 
taxation is considerably lighter, labour is more amply rewarded ; 
while alongside of “bankrupt India’’ we find the Ceylon revenue 
providing without any strain for large railway, irrigation, and other 
public works, 

The island has not, however, been always prosperous in English 
hands. From the acquisition of the whole of it in 1815 down to 
1850, at the close of the last Kandyan rebellion, the Government 
had considerable difficulty in paying its way. About that time an 
era of prosperity began with the revival of the coffee enterprise, and 
the abundant revenue was employed in public works and education 
under the direction of several able governors, among whom may be 
specially named Sir Henry Ward and Sir Hercules Robinson, the 
present Governor of New Zealand. The two great works with which 
the name of Sir Henry Ward will always be connected are the 
Colombo and Kandy Railway and the great Irrigation works of the 
Eastern Province, by means of which thousands of acres of jungle 
have been converted into waving fields of paddy. Both these enter- 
prises remained to be completed by Sir Hercules Robinson, who in 
his turn struck out a new line of fame by the passing of what is 
known as “the Village Communities Ordinance.” It had long been 
known, although the general attention was emphasised by the 
appearance of Sir Henry Maine’s well-known work, that in the 
interior of Ceylon the affairs of village life, comprising the conduct 
of agriculture, petty civil justice, and to some extent criminal justice 
and police, were directed and administered by a council of elders of 
the village, whose authority was held in respect due to its vast 
antiquity, although for ages it had received but little sanction or 
support from the supreme governing powers of the land. Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s law was passed with a view to saving this time-honoured 
institution from the decadence with which it was threatened by the 
extension of the police-courts, and to relieving the police-courts of a 
mass of frivolous lawsuits of which they had become the scene. The 
Sinhalese people, though not wanting in wit and humour, have no 
national drama and few games or other amusements, and it is not 
surprising to find that the English courts have become to them all 
that the theatre is to the French. The pieces performed might be 
tragic or comic, highway robberies with thrilling details, or cattle 
stealing with a pitched battle between a rescuing party and the 
thieves, or the acquisition of a coveted piece of field with elaborate 
testimony to lengthy pedigrees, deeds of gift and disinheritings. In 
the course of all such dramas the various actors in the witness-box 
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would perform their parts as a rule with conspicuous ability, while 
the knowledge possessed by some part of the audience of the false- 
hoods uttered, making them watch with keen interest the course of 
the magistrate’s thought, imported a sort of Sophoclean irony into 
the whole proceeding. The greater the distance at which the 
English court was from the litigants, and the greater the ignorance 
of the magistrate of the country language and life, the more zest had 
they in the sport. The Government, on the other hand, hoped that 
by intrusting the trial of petty causes to the more intelligent of the 
natives themselves, with the right of appeal to competent European 
officers, not only would pressure be taken off the police-courts, but 
the natives would gain a valuable schooling in self-government. 
And this hope has been fairly fulfilled. Native gentlemen have 
proved themselves competent presidents of these village tribunals, 
and have in some cases been appointed police magistrates of the same 
grade with junior civilians. An account of the establishment of 
these village councils and tribunals has already been given in the 
Fortnightly Review ;' and it is only necessary, in alluding to them 
here, to remark that the village council and tribunal created by Sir 
Henry Robinson is not exactly a revival of the old institution. A 
native gentleman of the highest position is appointed president of a 
large district, and holds circuit courts in the smaller divisions of that 
district, where he is assisted by assessors drawn from a list similar to 
that of our special jurymen. There is a right of appeal from the 
village tribunal to the Government agent or collector of the pro- 
vince, and from him to the Governor in Council. The small 
number of appeals even to the Government agent testifies to the 
quality of the justice administered. The system was not introduced 
into all districts, but only into such as were from time to time deemed 
fitted for the experiment. And it has been found that the districts 
wherein the councils have answered best, have been those in which 
the old village system was still alive, viz., in the districts occupied 
by the Kandyan Sinhalese. 

The Village Communities Ordinance, although it provides for rules 
to be passed in accordance with native customs for irrigation and 
cultivation of fields, was in the main a judicial reform. It was 
reserved to Sir William Gregory to extend its provisions to the 
execution of works of practical and lasting benefit. In the days of 
native government all public works had been performed by the 
people themselves, at the command of the king and under the direc- 
tion of his officers. This “ king’s business, ” called rdjakdriya, differed 
from other service regularly performed for the holding of land in so 
far as it was limited by no fixed rules as to time, place, or extent. 
Like the oppressions of the Turks, it fell upon the people anomalously, 


(1) Fortnightly Reviow, vol. xviii. p. 241, “ A Home-Rule Experiment in Ceylon.”’, 
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and often at considerable intervals, and caused little disaffection in 
the nation at large. But when the same system came to be applied 
by the English to the making of soundly engineered roads and other 
such works, it was found to interfere too much with the liberty of 
the subject, and forced labour was abolished by the ‘‘ Magna Charta” 
of 1833. The finances of the colony were not then in a very flourish- 
ing state, and, as may be supposed, public works did not “ get per- 
formed.” Laws were afterwards passed by which every male adult, 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, was rendered liable to per- 
form six days’ labour a year on the public roads, or to pay the com- 
muted value in money. The unskilled labour of the villagers could 
only be employed in the easier work of digging and gravelling, and the 
difficulties involved in calling together and superintending hetero- 
geneous gangs have led to the general adoption of commutation, and 
the mass of the people regularly pay their 3s. a year as road tax. 
The aim of their rulers to get the country Sinhalese to do manual 
labour for their own benefit was thus found to be impracticable so 
far as the public roads were concerned. There remained the possi- 
bility of getting them to work with effect at the restoration of the 
magnificent irrigation tanks which had been the glory of the ancient 
kings, and which still in their dilapidated condition held small sup- 
plies of water for the cultivation of insignificant fields. An experi- 
ment in this direction has been made during the last six years, and 
I now desire to record an account of its progress and results. 

The region in which the most of these tanks are situate is the 
interior country of the northern half of the island. The mountains 
of the southern and broader half are the sources of all the constant 
rivers of Ceylon. The valleys in the hills and the slopes lying be- 
tween them and the sea towards the west, south, and east, are fairly 
supplied with perennial streams. But towards the north the two 
great rivers, the Maha Velliganga and the Kalaoya, emerging from 
the hill country, have their respective courses turned to the sea in an 
easterly and westerly direction, leaving the vast plains of the north 
fed only by an intermittent and precarious rainfall. Travellers from 
Kandy by the great north road making the usual halt at Dambulla, 
forty-five miles distant, and climbing the steep rock to view the 
cavernous temples with their numberless images and curious paint- 
ings for which the place is famous, are invariably attracted by the 
sight of the ocean plain of jungle spread out before their eyes, Only 
a few pale green patches of field are seen close beneath the rock on 
which they stand. All fields and villages beyond are as much 
hidden from view as weeds that grow beneath the standing corn, A 

few single rocks—the fortified Sigiri with its winding galleries 
and inaccessible crown out towards the east, the haunted steeps of 
Ritigala, and the sacred heights of Mihintale, to the north—are the 
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only breaks between the spectator and the horizon of darkest green. 
These are the backwoods of Ceylon. 

Yet this great jungle was once covered with villages and fields, 
and alive with an agricultural population. Those days—the great 
period of the Sinhalese monarchy—were the ten centuries between 
the 3rd before and the 8th after Christ. The grand descriptions 
given by poetry and tradition of the size and population of Anurad- 
hapura, of the wealth and largesses of its kings, may well be treated 
with scepticism by reasonable men. But no one can dispute the 
evidences of a wealthy and populous city and of a highly cultivated 
country afforded by the monuments of that city which remain, by 
the historical muniments of title engraven on rocks and pillars, and 
chiefly by the embankments of thousands of tanks which at all 
available points in the undulations of the plain dam up the precious 
rains. This interesting district, inhabited by Kandyan Sinhalese, 
was for a few years after the annexation in 1815 administered from 
Kandy, or more truly was left unadministered. In 1834 it was 
annexed to the northern, athoroughly Tamil province, the capital of 
which, Jaffna, is situate at the extreme north of the island; an 
assistant officer was stationed at Anuradhapura, and for the following 
forty years the prospects of the district were so far bettered in that 
it had a representative of Government in its midst, through whom its 
cries might goupto head-quarters. But the Government agent at Jaffna 
was always an officer interested in the Tamils, and generally ignorant 
of the Sinhalese and their language. The district was on all sides far 
removed from the sea. No money was spent either in the construc- 
tion of roads or in the repair of tanks, and the decadence of a thou- 
sand years was permitted to run towards absolute decay. 

It may be well to describe the district in brief detail, as its con- 
dition and characteristics differ considerably from those of all the 
other parts of the island. Although it may be considered a great 
plain, it is, in fact, composed of gentle undulations, across the little 
valleys of which are thrown the embankments, or bunds, forming the 
tanks. These embankments vary greatly in size, but the majority 
are from two hundred yards to half a mile in length ; while the 
greatest, such as Padawiya, Kalawawa, and Minnériya, are many 
miles in length, having, while perfect, held up waters covering areas 
of from ten to twenty square miles. The total number of tanks 
found to exist in the district is about three thousand, of which 
number about one-half have inhabited villages dependent upon them. 
The rest are said to be “abandoned.” In hardly any cases is there 
more than one village attached to a tank, though in former days the 
larger reservoirs supplied water for a series of hamlets. The village 
is a compact entity, the name gama (village) being applied to the 
tank, fields, hamlet, and surrounding jungle; the hamlet itself is 
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termed gam-medda (the centre of the village). The houses com- 
posing the hamlet are close together, and generally placed under 
the embankment or ‘“‘ bund” of the tank, and surrounded by a strong 
stockade for the purpose of excluding wild beasts and roaming cattle. 
The villages hardly average fifty inhabitants apiece, and of these not 
more than fifteen will be adult males. The difficulties and wearisome 
labour endured by these children of the forest were sufficient to 
account for the sombre apathy which till lately characterized them. 
The tanks had no working sluices, and accordingly each year the em- 
Jbankment had to be cut to let the water out to the fields, a system 
which itself entailed a vast waste of precious water. If heavy 
rains came while the bund was cut, the waters burst through 
the opening, carrying with them great pieces of the earth wall. 
When the time came for filling up the cutting, the villagers 
sometimes essayed to do the work themselves, and sometimes 
employed professional tankmenders from Jaftna, who for a con- 
siderable sum built up a shoddy structure of earth and stakes, 
which could be easily removed for the next year’s cultivation, and 
too easily, alas! by the rains which had first to fall. The bund of 
the tank was covered with trees and undergrowth ; the hamlet was 
hidden in jungle ; and the only communication with the outer world 
was by paths unknown but to the villagers themselves, along which 
a passage was not easily effected without the aid of an axe or a 
bill-hook. 

Although the hamlet is termed the “ village centre,”’ the tank has 
an equal title to the name, for it is the real bond of the village com- 
munity, a fact which is recognised by the custom of calling the 
village by the name of its tank. And so men, when asked where 
they come from, say they are men of the “ tamarind-tree tank,” or 
of the “ tank of mango-trees,” as the case may be; and it is owing 
to the common interests which the management of the tank involves 
that so much of the ancient village community system survives here. 
Each little republic has its president, the gamarala (chief of the 
village), who, though in the village council only primus inter pares, 
is the representative of the village, and responsible for its revenue 
and police to the higher powers. It is his duty to consult with the 
shareholders at the commencement of each season, for the purpose of 
deciding upon the extent of land which the water held up in the 
tank will suffice to irrigate. The village is theoretically divided into 
a certain number of equal shares, called pangu, and each landowner 
has one, or by inheritance or purchase more than one panguwa. The 
whole extent of arable mark is divided into two portions or stretches, 
the muipota (principal field) and the herenapota (alternative field), 
and these are never used at the same time. The holder of a panguwa 
in the village will have the same share in the mudpota and in the 
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herenapota. Accordingly the amount of land held by each owner is 
only nominally defined as to locality and extent. Thus it happens 
that if the gansabe or village council decide that only five acres of a 
ten-acre mulpota can be irrigated, a five-acre portion of the whole 
will be fenced in, and each shareholder will have a panguwa assigned 
to him of half the extent which he would have had if the whole 
could have been cultivated. The stretch of field so fenced in is 
divided into as many shares as there are shareholders and three 
shares more. One of these is assigned to the gamarala for the time 
being, as a compensation for the duties of his office. The necessity 
for the other two shares arises from the shape of the field. It is of a 
somewhat oval character, stretching away from the direction of the 
water supply, and is terraced by little ridges to keep the water lying 
during the earlier stages of the paddy growth. These ridges run 
generally transversely across the oval, and the pangu are divided by 
them. It follows, therefore, that those who have shares assigned to 
them elsewhere than at the top or bottom of the field will have only 
a small piece of the side fence to construct and mend, and to defend 
against the irruption of wild beasts and cattle, while the two end 
pieces, requiring to be fenced all round three sides, are more liable 
to these attacks and to the ravagés of birds. Accordingly the last 
strip at each end is assigned as an extra holding to the owner of the 
next adjoining strip, and in return it is his duty to protect the fence 
both at the sides’of his own proper panguwa and around the extra 
strip at the end. At two or more places inside the fence are erected 
small covered platforms ten or twelve feet in height, used as watch 
huts, in which each shareholder takes his turn, in person or by 
deputy, to watch the crops during the night, and to give the alarm 
in case the field should be invaded by buffaloes, jackals, or elephants. 

Between the village community, with the gamarala at its head, 
and the Government agent, the mouthpiece of Government, are a 
series of intermediate native officers. The duties of these several 
officers are principally connected with the revenue, but they are 
also in their several degrees responsible for the police. In the whole 
province there is not a single police constable; and in no part of the 
island is there so little crime. The people would cordially resent 
the presence among them of the low-caste aliens who compose the 
majority of the police force, whose officious interference and subtile 
tyranny would only aggravate the petty quarrels of village life. 
Some years ago, on one occasion of the transport of coin under a 
police escort from Colombo to Anuradhapura, the policemen on their 
way robbed a wayside village of some poultry, and I well remember 
the jeers of the people which saluted their condemnation to a term 
of well-merited imprisonment. 

The religion of the people is, I need hardly say, Buddhism, and 
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Anuradhapura, the most sacred place in Ceylon, is their Mecca. 
Fifteen hundred years ago Fah Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, described 
with admiration this great and busy city, with its splendid temples, 
its royal and religious processions, its crowded but well-ordered 
streets. After his day followed centuries of war and rapine, 
resulting in the ninth century in the abandonment of the city, until, 
in the seventeenth century, there was not a Sinhalese inhabitant left, 
save only the priests who kept guard over the sacred places, sup- 
ported by the offerings of pilgrims from afar. The rural natives of 
the district accordingly know the place better by the name of the 
Maha Wihare (Great Temple), than by the name of the ruined city ; 
for, before it became the centre of their English Government, it had 
long been only their chief place of worship. There are eight sacred 
places here renowned for the possession of relics of Buddha. These 
are principally enshrined within the great dagobas, which in the 
grandeur of their scale surpass the topes of India, although in 
beauty of sculptured ornamentation they cannot stand comparison 
with the remains of Sanchi or Amravati. But the pre-eminently 
holy place, the Maha Wihdre, is that of the Sacred Bo-tree, the now 
aged growth of a cutting taken 150 years before Christ from the 
Bo-tree at Budagaya, in Bengal, under whose shade Gautama is said 
to have attained the Buddhahood. The most glorious epithets are 
applied to this venerable tree, its full title being Jaya Sri maha Bodin 
wahanse, the ‘ victorious, royal, great, and worshipful Bo-tree.”” Two 
miles off, at the village of Nuwara wewa (city tank), resides the here- 
ditary lay-guardian of this palladium, now one of the four principal 
native officers of the province; a gentleman who boasts of a lineal 
descent from the chief into whose charge the sacred cutting was 
confided on its first arrival from the banks of the Ganges. 

The ruins of the city and temples and the great tanks have, for 
the last fifty years, attracted the attention of educated travellers and 
residents, and in the year 1871 the late Governor, Sir W. Gregory, 
soon after his arrival visited the district with a thoroughly anti- 
quarian interest. But the spectacle of these diminishing commu- 
nities of men, remote from the centres of modern Ceylon life, and 
waging an unequal war with tropical vegetation, wild animals, and a 
capricious climate, aroused in him the idea of effecting some practical 
amelioration of their condition. The first step was to dissociate the 
districts of Nuwarakalawiya and Tamankaduwa from their con- 
nection with the Tamil provinces of the north and east, and to form 
them into a separate provincial government, now called the North 
Central Province. The next was to place in charge of the new 
administration a civilian, thoroughly acquainted with the people, 
and energetic enough to overcome the difficulties attending the 
revival of prosperity after a thousand years of decadence. Such an 
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officer was found in Mr. J. F. Dickson, one of the ablest civilians 
Ceylon has obtained, who had lately acquired a wide knowledge of 
native social law as Chief Commissioner for the Registration of 
Service Tenures. By the middle of 1873 Mr. Dickson was installed 
as the Government Agent of the new province, and a new era was 
inaugurated for the backwoods of Ceylon. 

The new agent at once perceived that, in the face of the difficulties 
attending the introduction of paid skilled labour into the forest 
depths, as yet unpierced by adequate roads, it would be impossible, 
by the mere expenditure of large sums of Government money, to 
effect any wide-spreading reform. He saw that, so long as the people 
were not themselves employed in any schemes devised for their 
benefit, the best efforts of Government would be thrown away. 
Assisted by Government in all that required expenditure of money 
and engineering apparatus, the main part of the work—the clearing 
of jungle and the repairs of the earth embankments of the tanks— 
might be done by the people themselves, if only they could be 
organized. The Village Communities Ordinance provided the 
necessary machinery for the compulsory performance of works for 
the common benefit, and the constitution of the province was aptly 
fitted for the working of that machinery. ‘The whole province,” 
wrote Mr. Dickson, “is composed of a number of small agricultural 
republics, each of which has its tank with the field below it, and the 
duty of maintaining the tank with its channels in repair properly 
by custom devolves on the community, each member being bound to 
contribute his share of labour in proportion to his share in the field. 
But under our rule there has been hitherto no simple machinery for 
compelling the idle and the absentee shareholders, who go and live 
in other villages but still retain their claims on the field, to perform 
their share of the work. The others are unwilling to work for the 
benefit of the defaulters, and the work is left undone.” Mr. Dickson 
proposed to Government that the Village Communities Ordinance 
should be at once introduced into the whole province, and that iden- 
tical rules should be submitted to the various councils, by which 
their people should pledge themselves to organized labour. The 
chief rules, which were loyally accepted by all the communities, 
were as follows :— 


‘**1, For the repair and improvement of village tanks. 

‘‘(a) Every panguwa shall give annually such labour, not exceeding 
thirty days’ labour of an able-bodied adult, as the Government 
agent may declare to be necessary for the repair or improvement 
of the tank on which it is dependent for its water-supply. 

‘*(b) When Government provides a sluice or other works for the im- 
provement of the tank, the labour declared to be necessary as 
above shall not exceed sixty days for one year, and thirty days for 
each succeeding year. 

3F2 
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‘‘(c) Further labour may be required in special cases by order of the 
committee (the representatives of the people). 

‘<2, The labour shall be called out at such times and in such proportions as 
the Government agent or any person deputed by him in that behalf may deter- 
mine, and notice published by beat of tom-tom in the village (Anglicé, ‘ town 
crier’) shall be held to be notice to every shareholder. 

‘<3. Any panguwa may commute its labour by a payment in advance of 
35 cents (about 7d.) per diem, and if any person who does not commute shall 
fail to give the labour due for his panguwa at the appointed time, he shall be 
liable to a fine of half a rupee a day.” 

Other rules, which it is unnecessary here to quote, provide for the 
construction and repair of communal roads, and for keeping them 
clear of vegetation ; and a most important one required every village 
to clear and keep clear of jungle a considerable space around the 
hamlet. The light thus shed upon the dim recesses of the forest 
villages was the typical dawn of the new regime. 

A bargain was then struck between the Government and the 
village communities to this effect:—That in consideration of the 
people clearing the bunds of the tanks and raising them by their 
united labour to the full required height and strength, the Govern- 
ment would put in an iron sluice fixed in solid masonry, in the whole 
costing about £100. The labour of the villagers would take, 
it was estimated, in most cases seven years to perform, and in these 
cases no return by way of rate or increased taxation was to be asked 
for by the Government, either for the expense of the sluice, or for 
the engineer’s supervision of the earthwork. 

When the system first began to be worked it was considered 
useless to employ the people on the earthworks of the embankments, 
except under the supervision of competent engineers, and the 
Government was unable to supply a sufficient number. Over the 
greater part of the province, therefore, the first year’s labour was 
expended on the felling of trees, on clearing away jungle, and on 
making roads. The contrast presented by the former and the 
present aspect of the backwoods in this respect is thus described by 
Mr. Dickson in one of his valuable reports to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment :— 

‘Before 1874 this province was one dense unroaded forest, with villages 
scattered here and there buried in thick jungle, and approached only by narrow 
footpaths. Ata distance of ten yards they were not to be seen; the jungle 
came up to the fence of the small enclosed space in which the cottages are 
built ; the embankments or bunds of the tanks were covered with jungle, and 
it was impossible without cutting a path along the top to make out in what 
state of repair they were. There is now a north and south road through the 
province, and an east and west road is half finished. From these main trunk 
roads certain minor roads made by the Road Committee (a semi-Government 
department), and the communal roads made by the people gratuitously, branch 
off in every direction. Every village is opened up to light and air by having 
the jungle cut back so as to give a large space of cleared ground round it, and 


the bund of every inhabited village has been thoroughly cleared of jungle. 
The whole outward appearance of the province has been changed.” 
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But at a large number of tanks in divisions of the district in 
which the available engineers had been stationed, the more important 
earthworks of the villagers were commenced, and rapidly carried on, 
sometimes concurrently with the Government sluice works, but in 
most cases in anticipation of the promised boon. A special engineer 
was appointed to make rough surveys of the tanks, to decide to what 
height the embankments should be raised, and to direct and super- 
vise the work of the villagers. This supervision was necessary, as 
Mr. Dickson pointed out, ‘not only to see that the work is properly 
done, but to see that the rules requiring each man to give his share 
of labour are really enforced.” When the earthwork was com- 
menced, in 1874, the superintendents found it advisable to fix the 
amount reasonably answering to an adult’s thirty days’ labour in 
cubic feet of earth. A piece of ground was then staked out near 
the embankment which each shareholder was to excavate to the 
required depth, carrying the earth in baskets, and casting it as 
directed on the bund of the tank. By this method it was unnecessary 
to have all the shareholders at work at once. The year’s task had 
to be done by a given date, and each man knew his allotted share, 
and could choose his own time. I have many a time, in inspecting 
the works, come upon a single man, perhaps the last to complete his 
task, assisted by wife and children working steadily at his pit, 
taking care not to excavate an inch too much, but knowing that his 
neighbours would complain if he failed to give to the bund the whole 
of his allotted soil. The jealousy with which the villagers over- 
looked each other’s work insured its full performance, while their 
honest pride in the bund which they had cleared and raised some 
feet along its whole length, in seeing that by their own united 
efforts they could do work equal to that of the giants of old (the 
traditional makers of the tanks) showed that their spirit was not 
entirely broken, and that if their efforts were rewarded with some 
success they would be yet more confident in their own powers. 

At the commencement, it must be confessed, some villages declined 
to do any work at all. They did not understand the yoke they had 
put on their necks. It was necessary that an example should be 
made of such defaulters, and every shareholder was fined under the 
provisions of the village rules. Brought to their senses they set to 
work, and were soon as proud of their bunds as any of their more 
loyal neighbours. Some care had to be taken at first to discourage 
any general commutation of the labour, which would have rendered 
the whole scheme inoperative. But the people themselves soon 
settled the difficulties which arose in the cases of aged or absentee 
shareholders; the work was done by deputy or some other private 
arrangement, and it became unnecessary to keep any cash accounts. 
Once started, the system proved itself thoroughly suited to the 
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customs of the people, and the rules were found adequate for all 
emergencies. The engineers, on their part, displayed the most com- 
mendable energy in combatting the recurring difficulties of transport 
and commissariat, viz. the want of cart roads, and the poverty of the 
district, aggravated by alternating seasons of flood and drought. 
The statistics of work done are highly satisfactory. By the end of 
1876, 48 sluices were fixed in well-built masonry walls; by the end 
of 1877, the number completed was raised to 75; and by the end of 
1878 to 117. On the other hand, the villagers were found at the 
close of the last-mentioned year to have expended various terms of 
labour upon 856 tanks, the total earthwork being valued at nearly 
390,000 rupees. Up to this time the sum expended by Government 
on village tank sluices had reached 130,000 rupees; in other words, 
the villagers had given nearly three rupees’ worth of work for one. 
A Government composed of Carlyles and Ruskins might possibly be 
satisfied with this result; but less sentimental economists would 
require some more tangible return for large sums spent for the benefit 
of the people than the mere execution by the people of other work, 
even to the value of three times the Government expenditure. What 
the Government of Ceylon actually looked for was the increase .of 
the land revenue, the increase of population, and the general deve- 
lopment of the district. The province is about one-sixth in extent 
of the whole island, and its broad valleys once provided with a 
regular water supply are the most fertile in the country: yet its 
population is at present only 16 to the square mile, while the 
average for the rest of Ceylon is considerably over 100. Its 
regeneration is therefore of general importance to the whole country. 
But it is apparent that with this sparse population having to battle 
with some difficulty for their daily bread, and having assumed this 
great extra labour which they and their fathers thought too heavy 
to undertake, the complete restoration to prosperity need. not be 
looked for as yet. As Mr. Dickson wrote when he commenced his 
task :— 


‘*Those who have to devise the system and commence the work must not 
look for immediate results; they must not even expect to see the results in 
their time. They must be content with the assurance that if the foundations 
are well laid, and if the work is carried on steadily and persistently, then in 
twenty or thirty years the face of this province will be changed; food and 
water will be abundant, the population will increase, and the Government will 


receive largely increased revenues without having incurred any large or heavy 
expenditure.” 


If it had been found that this great result was likely to be achieved 
by a Government expenditure of only £100 on each tank, it is 
improbable that any objection would have been raised by those 
. interested in the finances of the island. But it had been foreseen by 

Sir W. Gregory and Mr. Dickson, and it became apparent after the 
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embankments of a few tanks had been strengthened and considerably 
raised, that, although sufficient in a season of due rainfall to retain an 
ample supply of water for that season, they were not large enough 
to hold a supply sufficient to secure the villages during a season of 
deficient rainfall which might follow. The system of irrigation of 
the ancient kings had been a most elaborate one, and only by patient 
surveys will it be possible to discover its former operation. All over the 
country are observed traces of great and small canals, anicuts damming 
the river beds and large tanks without any apparent fields beneath 
them. All these evidences point to the existence of a network of irri- 
gation works, by which the smaller tanks were fed in case of need from 
the rivers and from larger store reservoirs. Of these larger works 
the one which preserves the best traces of its former efficiency is the 
great tank of Kalawewa, in the south of the district. The embank- 
ment of this huge reservoir is five and a half miles in length, and 
faced along its inner side with massive stone. It was constructed to 
catch the waters of three rivers, which now meet in its former bed 
and rush through a breach one thousand feet wide about the middle 
of the vast wall. Captain Woodward, R.E., who recently surveyed 
the tank at the request of Sir William Gregory, found evidence that 
it had been breached at least three ‘or four times. 


‘‘This is at once a proof of its enormous catchment area and the value in 
which the tank was held, as each repair must have been a task of great magni- 
tude, only to be undertaken in the case of a work of extraordinary utility—and 
the tank was of this extraordinary utility. From one of its sluices issues a 
magnificent canal called the Yodaya Ela (giants’ canal), about forty feet wide, 
which after a course of fifty-three miles carried the copious drainage of the 
southern hills to Anuradhapura.” 


He found that along its course this canal must have supplied no 
less than sixty-six village tanks with water. So strong had the 
embankment seemed that the natives attributed its destruction to 
magic. The story was told two centuries ago by Robert Knox, in 
his charming Historical Relation of Ceylon, after a captivity of twenty 
years. Speaking of the province I am describing he says— 


‘This countrey formerly brought forth great plenty of corn, occasioned by 
reason of its large waterings. A neighbour kingdom (Kurunégala) in those 
times was brought to a great dearth; at which the king sends to the people of 
Neurecalava that they would bring a supply of corn to his countrey, which they 
did in great store upon beasts in sacks, and arrived at the king’s city... .. 
Afterwards the king, to requite them, asked what they most needed in their 
countrey. They answered, They had plenty of all things, only they wanted 
Turmeric and Pepper. The king, to gratifie them, sent them such a quantity of 
each as his country could afford. As soon as this was brought to the people of 
Neurecalava they went to measure it out to every man his Portion ; but finding 
it of so small a quantity, they resolved to grind it, as they do when they use it 
with their victuals, and put it into the river to give a seasoning to the water ; 
and every man was to take up his Dish of water thus seasoned. ... . The 
king hearing of this action of theirs was offended in that they so contemned his’ 
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gift : but concealed his displeasure. Sometime after he took a journey to them, 
and being there desired to know how their countrey had become so fruitful. 
They told him it was the water of the river pent up for their use in a very vast 
pond (Kalawzewa), out of which they made trenches to convey the water down 
into their corn grounds. This Pond they had made with great art and labour 
with great stones and earth thrown up of a vast length and thickness, in the 
fashion of an half moon. The king afterwards took his leave of them and went 
home, and by the help of his magicians broke down this vast dam that kept in 
the water, and so destroyed the Pond. And by this means this fruitful countrey 
wanting her water is become as ordinary land as the rest, having only what 


falls out of the sky.” ! 

This tradition is especially interesting as showing that the date of 
the breach of the embankment was long anterior to the seventeenth 
century; and it also shows that the natives were well aware that 
their village tanks were inadequate to maintain a perpetual supply 
of water. After the destruction of the vast pond, they had “ only 
what falls out of the sky.”” The restoration of this invaluable work 
is estimated by Captain Woodward to cost upwards of £50,000, not 
including the cost of the repair of the canal. Although this ex- 
penditure would not lead to any adequate return for many years, 
there is little doubt that had Sir W. Gregory remained longer in the 
island he would have taken it in hand. During the last year of his 
tenure of office he did, in fact, commence the work by the clearing 
and restoration of thirteen miles of the “ Giants’ Canal.” It is to 
be hoped that his successors will not be induced to neglect the 
execution of so useful a work only because the return will necessarily 
be a tardy one. The general improvement of the smaller village 
tanks may well be continued, but it is useless to look for absolute 
security against droughts, to which the backwoods are subject, until 
some of these larger works are completed and the secrets of the 
ancient system searched out and known.” 

Although, therefore, the full measure of prosperity cannot be 
expected for many years to be reached, it is gratifying to be able to 
point to some tangible results of the interesting reformation of the 
communes, attained after labours of only five years. The tanks 
which the villagers have repaired have caught a sufficiency of the 
rain which has fallen, and they have been found strong enough to 
withstand the flood of 1877, one of the heaviest within memory. 
Larger fields have been sown, and the paddy revenue (one-tenth of 
the produce) has swelled proportionately. In 1878 it had risen to 
four times its amount in 1874 (a bad year), and greatly exceeded 
its highest amount in any former year. For the first time since the 

(1) Knox's Ceylon, 1681, pp. 111, 112. 

(2) Recent advices from Ceylon lead to the conclusion that the present Governor means 
to conteat himself with the bare performance of the Government promise as regards the 
village tank sluices, and to postpone indefinitely the larger works which are beyond the 


power of the villagers to perform. If this be so, he may not be guilty of any grave 
breach of faith, but he will make a grave error in policy. 
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English conquest crown land (forest) has been put up for sale and 
has found purchasers. During the last five years cultivated land on 
changing hands has been found to have doubled in value. The 
timber revenue in 1878 was four times its amount in 1874; while 
the total revenue of the province in 1878 was three times its amount 
in 1874. 

The time has hardly arrived for results, but they have shown them- 
selves before they were expected. Chief among them is the pheno- 
menon of a people, carrying on for centuries an apathetic struggle 
for existence, and entirely neglected by their rulers, at last waking 
up to the consciousness that they are cared for, and rousing them- 
selves to a vigorous life. An effectual blow has at last been struck 
at what has long been supposed to be the vested birthright of every 
Indian subject of the Queen—the right to be idle. The contrast, 
frequently drawn between Ceylon and Java, where the Dutch do not 
recognise this right, and, indeed, override it somewhat roughly, may 
in time be rendered more favourable to Ceylon by a careful extension 
of the new policy. Its foundations have been laid upon a basis of 
ancient customary law, which is its strongest sanction in the eyes of 
the people; and the fair promise which the scheme gives of ultimate 
success is mainly due to an administrative officer who has done a 
difficult work with rare tact and ability, and to a Governor who has 
accorded to it on all occasions his ready support and assistance. It 
cannot, in truth, be asserted that the people have as yet shown any 
radical change of habit or character. They are proud of the work 
they have accomplished and willing to continue it, but if the present 
strain be removed, they will quietly relapse into their old listless 
ways. The individual leopard has a proverbial difficulty in 
changing his spots, yet it is possible that they may disappear from the 
leopard-race by a slow evolution. So it may be that the rural 
Sinhalese will in generations progress from an inherited torpor to 
inherited activity. Such a change cannot be effected in a day, but 
like other evolutions will result from a steady continuance in activity 
of the new forces brought to bear upon their life. And these forces 
are, in a word, the prompting, guiding, and assisting energies of the 
paternal despots to whom in turn their interests are confided. 

In this endeavour to give some idea of what is going on in these 
interesting and but little-known backwoods of Ceylon it has, I trust, 
been shown that much may be done towards the revival of a long- 
past prosperity, by no large expenditure of money, but by engaging 
the natives on the side of work and activity, and by using and 
enforcing for that purpose the rules which their own immemorial 
customs have prescribed. It is not too much to say that if some 
such system had been brought into operation in parts of India where 
village communities are still extant, many lakhs of rupees might have 
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been directed to other purposes than to dwindle away in the quick- 
sands of the Public Works Department. There is little doubt that 
it is due to our vast annual expenditure on paper, viz., surveys, 
plans, correspondence, reports, minutes, accounts, auditings, and to 
our failing to organize into working parties the natives themselves, 
that we so often find ourselves unable in India to restore the small 
and great irrigation works of the old regime, except at a cost for 
which no adequate return can be foreseen. If it be said that the 
care now taken over preliminaries insures the success of the work, 
it may be replied that the ancient kings could hardly have exceeded 
the number of failures laid to the charge of some of our Public 
Works Departments in the East. It‘is indeed asserted, with what 
truth still remains to be proved, that many of these ancient irrigation 
works never could be used, and that the expense of their construction 
was wasted. But if communities of men have three or four months 
of leisure time in the year, and that period is employed for a year or 
two at the king’s command in throwing up a great embankment, 
which may not prove a success for want of water, it cannot be con- 
tended that this is a wasteful expense in the same sense as the sink- 
ing of some thousands of pounds of public money in the building of 
a barrack that can never be lived in, or a bridge with its piers in 
the shifting sand. Unless the whole available labour of a country 
is habitually employed in productive work, the employment of part 
of its non-productive energies in an unsuccessful enterprise cannot 
be said to impoverish the country at large. In this there is no 
advocacy of hasty and ill-considered schemes, but merely a depreca- 
tion of the costly delays of red-tapeism in countries where thousands 
of human hands hang idle, while Government officials report, refer, 
and wrangle. Had Sir William Gregory held the public purse 
closed until surveyors made elaborate plans, and engineers made 
elaborate reports, and until it. was made evident to the meanest com- 
prehension that the works would return their five or ten per cent., 
the poor village communities of the backwoods would still be sunk 
in apathy and decay. 


ALBERT GRAY. 
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THERE appears to be in England a prevalent opinion that Austria, 
through the operation of adversity and political depletion, has become, 
from the fortress of feudalism and absolutism that it has been somany 
centuries, a liberal and progressive power cognisant of the rights of 
the individual and the duties of constitutional government, and the 
natural ally of England and other liberal powers in the re-ordering 
of Europe. How any one having read the history of the Empire 
(including the lately published dispatches of Metternich) and look- 
ing into the details of actual administration in the provinces more or 
less remote from Vienna, can have formed or can maintain any such 
opinion is more than I can understand, or how in the latest phases 
of European complication anybody could have imagined that the 
interests of Austria lay with those of England to an extent that 
should furnish a trustworthy basis of alliance between the two 
countries. 

Austria has. many things,in common with the late Ottoman 
Empire, and amongst these traits there is a looseness of administrative 
prescription which makes the government of a province depend 
mainly on the personal character of the provincial head. Thus the 
administration of the Kingdom of Dalmatia by Rodich, himself a 
Slav and a prudent and humane ruler, has been a model of liberal and 
fostering direction ; while that of Trieste, more directly dependent on 
Vienna, has been marked by administrative rigours, seizures of jour- 
nals, suspension of municipal functionaries, &c., quite in the vein of 
the French Empire; while in Hungary political prosecutions have 
violated all constitutional privileges. In the recent occupation of 
the Turkish provinces, that of Bosnia, under the direct influence 
of Hungarian policy, has been marked by the most brutal repressive 
measures and retaliatory hostilities, fresh in the minds of every one; 
while that of Herzegovina, under the control of Ivanovich, himself a 
Serb and a man of the greatest liberality and tact, has been effected 
almost without a demonstration of hostility. Every form of govern- 
ment is possible in such an empire, and, unfortunately, Austria is no 
exception to the rule, that in old governments the conservation of ill 
is stronger than the development of good. 

Of the Austrian central government, the personality of the just 
and liberally-disposed Emperor apart, what may be safely said of it 
is that though often yielding to the necessities of modern liberalism 
for the moment, it was never, at any time or in any place, frankly 
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and voluntarily liberal and progressive; and that the Bureaucracy 
which constitutes its strength, that feature of old empires which 
explains the tenacity with which they hold on when every superficial 
indication points to a dissolution, is, whether on its military or civil 
side, in its traditions and its functions, as despotic as it ever has 
been, its despotism being effective just in proportion to the suppres- 
sive force it can exercise; and the very polyglot character, the want 
of coherence and homogeneity which at first blush would seem to 
militate against its collective strength, makes the empire stronger 
than any revolt, the oppression or insurrection of one section finding 
no sympathy in any other. Italian regiments kept Hungary quiet 
while the Croats sacked Brescia, and German and Hungarian regi- 
ments wasted their blood in an attempt to abolish the guaranteed 
privileges of the Bocche di Cattaro; and so in all local movements ; 
two compact bodies, either or both combined being a minority of the 
Empire, maintaining, with slight break, the supremacy, viz. :—-The 
German holding the industrial and bureaucratic, and the Hungarian 
the military dictature ; against which, since the personal union of the 
Austrian and Hungarian monarchies (of which Beust’s dualism is 
after all only a re-affirmation, made necessary by the attempt of the 
Bureau at Vienna at unification in 1848), no attempt of any province 
to better its hard bed (and their beds are mostly hard) has availed 
anything without external liberation. 

The fancied basis of alliance or similitude between England and 
Austria is based only on the fact that in both cases there is an union 
of various races ;—the difference, which is fundamental and anti- 
podal, is that in England the government leads the way in progress 
and is aw fond liberal and progressive in comparison with other 
European governments, while that of Austria is reactionary and 
despotic by instinct and inclination, and progressive only by compul- 
sion. Both countries are parliamentary and composite, but there 
the analogy ends. In England the means of government are 
judicial and legal, and the ends of it are popular; in Austria the 
means are arbitrary and military, and the ends, imperial. In the 
former the justice and security of the administration are in any sec- 
tion in proportion to the strength of the government in that section ; 
in Austria inversely as the strength of government. In England the 
government has learned that it exists for the benefit of the governed; 
in Austria the subjects exist for the sake of the empire, and have 
such rights as they have attained to by asserting, and maintaining 
them when earned. England is a nation with national aims and 
character, and a national destiny (which the single exception of 
Ireland does not at bottom interfere with); Austria is merely 
a diplomatic formula, the 2 of the Eastern problem, whose value 
changes with every change in the terms of the equation. Men may 
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be loyal to England, may live and die for her sake ; hardly for that of 
Austria, though they might from personal loyalty to her Emperor. 

Thus the interests of Austria never have been, and are less likely in 
future to become, the same as those of England. With the two great 
really national forces on each side of her, Germany and Russia, her 
affinities and interests, commercial and political, are, by the force of 
circumstances, bound more with them than with the West, and the 
industrial future of Austria lies in her taking, in reference to them, 
the position England has long held to Western Europe and America. 
The future of Austria, if she has a future, is as a great Slav state 
whose tranquillity and progress will probably depend more on Moscow 
than London. The policy England has seen fit to follow towards the 
subject-races of Turkey has produced results which some generations 
alone can efface. It is a part of the nature of every South Slav to 
believe that England was in the day of their worst troubles their 
worst enemy and Russia their sole friend. This fact will pass into 
the organization of whatever state may be organized in the Balkan, 
be it Austria or pro-Austria. This at least seems to me the logical 
deduction of the future from the past. That the future of that state 
is Slavonic can hardly be doubted from the affinities of the motley 
empire, even as to-day constituted. © 

It is curious to look over this mosaic table in which are embedded 
lost kingdoms and fossil nationalities, and which, even since the loss 
of Northern Italy, comprises most of that field where from time im- 
memorial the great immigrations spread their force, or the great 
invasions broke theirs. Gaul and Teuton; Czech, Pole, and Serb; 
Slovack and Slavon; Hun and Goth, succeeding Greek, Roman, and 
Illyrian, have added to its dust, and most of them left their frag- 
ments stranded after the general wreck in some nook of the moun- 
tain or recessed plain. When that thrifty Swiss house of the Haps- 
burgs came into this field of confusion, it found it well prepared for 
such protection as was in those days the ne plus ultra of political 
security. The present empire is composed of :— 


The Archduchy of Austria, 

The Duchy of Salzburg, 

The Duchy of Styria, 

The Principality of Tyrol, 

Trent and the Trentine, 

The Kingdom of Bohemia, 

The Margravate of Moravia, 

The Duchy of Silesia, 

The Kingdom of Gallicia and Lodomiria, 

The Kingdom of Illyria, composed of— 
The Duchy of Carinthia, 
The Counties of Carniola, Gorizia, and Gradisca, 
The city and territory of Trieste (free town), 
The Margravate of Istria, - 
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The Kingdom of Dalmatia, 

The Republic of Ragusa, 

The Bocche di Cattaro and the Primorie, 

The Kingdom of Croatia and Slavonia, 

The Military Confines, 

The Voivodina and Banat, 

The Kingdom of Hungary proper, 

The Principality of Transylvania, 

The Sandjaks of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi-Bazaar (Rascia). 


All of these have at some time, and in some manner, enjoyed cor- 
porate existence, and are now part and parcel of the realm of the 
Hapsburgs, of whom but one characteristic seems never to have been 
modified, viz. the thirst for acquisition of the territory of their 
neighbours; and who by conquest, by intermarriage, voluntary self- 
donation, by intrigue, or fraud of one or another kind, have absorbed a 
matter of twenty odd separate organisms, some for their ill, but most 
for their good, I am inclined to believe, having been here kept in a 
sort of civilising school where forms of government were kept up 
with good police, and where the scholars were kept from the usual 
occupation of the Middle Ages, tearing each other’s eyes out. It is 
the ré/e which England is filling in India, and Russia assuming in 
Central Asia; one which is an unquestionable benefit in certain 
stages of civilisation, but is, after all, not a finality, and must give 
way to one in the shape of a federation or of a complete assimilation. 
And here is the problem which Austria has to solve, and to the 
solution of which in a feeble, reluctant, bureaucratic fashion she is 
perforce addressing herself. 

‘ Complete assimilation the House of Hapsburg tried in a weak, 
rather than mild, intermittent way for some centuries, with German- 
ization in view, and still maintains in Cisleithania the ineffectual 
propaganda by making German the official language, while in Trans- 
leithania the Magyar head of the Imperial Amphisbena directs an 
education in the Hungarian forms. The Magyar seems to be the true 
head, as it is logical, and having decided that the various Slav races 
in its sub-kingdom shall in the long run become Magyarized, as most 
of the early Slavonic immigrations have really become, its measures 
are thorough. They mean that no man in the Hungarian army shall 
be a non-commissioned officer, even in a regiment which is composed 
of Slavs entirely, nor shall any be qualified to teach in the schools, 
who is not thoroughly acquainted with the Magyar, which as an 
inferior and unillustrated language could never hold its own against 
those surrounding it, save by some such device. 

In Dalmatia, which is excluded from Magyar influence, a few 
years since the administrative operations were carried on in German 
so rigorously, that if a Serb of the rural districts wanted to ask for a 
letter at the post office he must ask in German, or he got no answer. 
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Now the German is put out of use, and all official communications 
are made in Italian and Serb—called J//yrian to avoid race jealousies. 
My impression is that this is the established policy in the kingdom 
of Illyria as well as in that of Dalmatia, with less liking of the 
Italian, and more use of the German, as for instance on the railways. 
But in the Trentine last summer, I was refused any attention at a 
ticket office on the Botzen railway until I asked for my ticket in 
German. 

All official efforts at Germanization in the Cisleithan provinces are, 
however, of slight interest compared with that which is being made 
beyond the Leitha, not only because the critical position of Hun- 
garian autonomy make it more important to succeed if it were pos- 
sible—the Diet has applied its greatest energy to the task, and 
exhausted the appliances, legal and extra legal, and has failed com- 
pletely —but because the want of success shows that in that part of 
the empire where no such urgency exists, and no such appliances are 
at hand, the case is still more hopeless. The affairs of Hungary 
made it expedient that Slavonic aspirations should be definitely sup- 
pressed before the South Slavs had found their strength in an union 
whose logical consequence would be the separation of the Slavs of 
Hungary from the Hungarian crown. 

The question was tried in the last Court of Appeal of Nations in 
1848, when Hungary, in response to the attempt of Vienna to Ger- 
manize the empire, rose in arms to defend its autonomy. The 
pleadings, however, were complicated by the disposition of the Serbs 
of the empire to make common cause with the Magyars as against 
the German, conscious that a common fate awaited them if Hungary 
failed to maintain her position. The Magyars indignantly repu- 
diated the community of rights, unwilling to lose their helots as they 
were to become the helots of Vienna. And the haughty reply of the 
Slav-descended Kossuth, ‘‘ these Rascians call themselves a nation, 
and they are only brigands,”’ settled the fate of the war, determining 
in the first place the alliance of the Slavs with the Crown, and when 
these were even insufficient, the intervention of Russia, whose interests 
could not permit the subjugation of the Slavonic element. The later 
renewal of the struggle in another form, that of the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, found the clearer headed of the Hungarian 
politicians on the alert, but the autonomic force of the nation had so 
much diminished that even in a parliamentary struggle they were 
unable to resist a step which was the beginning of the end for 
Magyar autonomy. The weight of three new provinces inhabited 
entirely by a Serb population makes the balance, hardly favourable 
to Hungary before, decisive as to the future preponderance of the 
Slavs in Transleithania. The parliamentary opposition of to-day can 
hardly fail to understand its perils; but the case seems hopeless, the 
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more so as from the imperial point of view, the contention of the Hun- 
garians is as destructive to a practical unity of Austria as that of the 
Serbs to the complete autonomy of Hungary. The aspirations of the 
Magyars are analogous to those of the Home Rulers of Ireland: sup- 
posing a disfranchised Protestant majority in Ireland favourable to 
union, could they make their voices heard ? * 

Looking back through the history of the past two centuries, and 
recalling all the measures by which the Magyar aristocracy has 
attempted to stamp out the consciousness of nationality in their 
Serb subjects—war on their Church, their schools, their ordinary 
civic privileges, deprivation of the common rights guaranteed them 
by the imperial diplomas—noting the ill-success of this policy, and 
the waning relative strength of the party which maintains it, there 
can be no doubt of the future, or that assimilation even in Trans- 
leithaniais a chimera. The union of Bosnia and Herzegovina is but 
the first step of a logically necessary extension which must finally 
envelope the Slavonic principalities, increasing with the force of an 
irresistible gravitation the preponderance of the already preponderant 
Slavonic population, preponderance which fixes vindictively the 
destiny of Hungary in final extinction. The failure of their policy 
of ruling means collapse of the entire system of assimilation, and the 
inevitable alternative, confederation and a central Parliament. To 
Hungary this means no less a fate than I have indicated—the sink- 
ing into the quiet and unheroic grave of a hopeless, helpless minority, 
subject to the wrathful reprisals of the Croat and the Serb, so long 
dominated by mere military qualities and the unity of counsel and 
action imposed on a vigilant minority in face of imminent and per- 
manent dangers. So long as the Magyars could keep their helots 
divided by mutual differences, and maintain their control of ex- 
chequer and army, they could hold their own against their subjects, 
and this they have hitherto. accomplished (with the exception of the 
interval from the Russian intervention to the Austro-German war, 
and the dual reconstruction following) at the cost of all friendly 
relations with the subject races. 

(1) The statistics of the population of the Transleithan provinces as to race are not 
reliable for the reason that the late official enumerations avoid the race distinction, 
and the estimates of the statisticians vary with their sympathies, some counting the 
entire population of the distinctly Magyar districts as Magyar, and others, following the 
sub-divisions of the nationalities, calculating the isolated communities of Slavs with the 
mass of the nation. The former make the total of Magyars about five millions, while 
some of the latter were far below that, and one Slavonic friend, who has furnished me some 
statistics, estimates them at 3,600,000. There can be no doubt that the so-called Magyar 
population is largely mixed with Slav and German, as is scen by the names of the 
prominent leaders—Kossuth, Pulsky, &c.—being distinctly Slavonic names, and the 
whole of the earliest Serb immigrations were absorbed by the Hungarians. ‘Taking five 
millions as the figure, we have a non-Hungarian population to oppose to it about double, 


Could this majority but compose its own dissensions and unite in opposition, the Hun- 
garian oligarchy were hopeless, even without consideration®of the imperial pressure. 
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What they could do under the circumstances they did, and by 
the practice of most civilised nations they could not be condemned, 
but their measures were such as, failing, recoil on their authors with 
disastrous effect in view of future eventualities. The intrigues by 
which the Croatian Diet was induced to abdicate its rights can only 
be paralleled in the most corrupt period of English history, and the 
political prosecution of Miletich and his associates, only two or three 
years ago, were very like the measures by which in the middle of 
the eighteenth century the Hungarian Diet silenced the complaints 
of the Serbs of Slavonia and the Banat, or the Star-Chamber pro- 
ceedings, with the history of which we are more familiar. The 
history of the relations of the Serbs in Hungary to the Hungarians 
has been since 1481 a series of violated promises, oppressions, per- 
secutions, in which the Imperial Government mingled with varied 
leanings, generally ending by yielding to the Diet at Pesth and 
delivering the Serbs, whose fidelity to the Crown never faltered, to 
the repression of their rancorous enemy, whose animosity seemed 
quickened by the important part the Serbs had played from 1477 
down, in defending the empire from the Turks—doubtless seeing in 
that ré/e the promise of danger at home, should the day come in 
which Serbian autonomy menaced the continuity of Magyar supre- 
macy. The bitterness of nearly four hupdred years of bondage and 
ill faith, of ineffectual repression, has borne the logical fruit in an 
animosity which is as deep as life. 

Nevertheless, the courage and tenacity of the Hungarian defence 
has inspired admiration, and still to a certain extent commands 
sympathy, but the end is as clear as the fate of the North American 
Red Indian. It is possible that the unaccountable docility of the 
Hungarian Diet in accepting, as they have lately done, measures which 
are the certain precursors of confederation, may break down, and 
that we may see a final but certainly hopeless struggle against political 
extinction. There is but one issue, however long delayed. Nor am 
I inclined to think that the empire will be the loser. The Serb is 
at least the equal of the Magyar in all the virtues and capacities of 
civilisation; and the tenacity and vitality he has shown in his 
struggle of four centuries augurs well for the future of the empire in 
which he must play so important a part. 

But if assimilation is impossible, even in Transleithania, it is not 
to be thought of in Cisleithania. But even there, where the intense 
race antagonisms of Hungary have never existed, and where the 
relations of the subject-races are entirely different from those in the 
kingdom of St. Stephens, the work of confederation is not free from 
difficulties, and may, not improbably, meet at certain stages unfore- 
seen opposition, imperative as it is. The German population has 
held on their side the Leitha the position the Magyar held on the 
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other, that of the privileged race. It has furnished the greater part 
of the functionaries, and does so still; it has been the great strength 
of the bureaucracy, of the army and of the navy, whose officers 
are mainly German, though the common sailors are Dalmatian or 
Istrian, a fact which I have heard them urge as a grievance which 
would not long be tolerated by Slavonic sailors. This inequality 
and the equally resented one of German functionaries pushed into 
the far greater part of the civil service functions even in Slavonic 
provinces, and the obligatory use of the German language, would 
naturally be those which would first call the attention of long- 
neglected patriots, and which, in a Congress composed of the dele- 
gates of all the provinces equally represented, would speedily find 
an adjustment which should largely modify the existing arrange- 
ments. Under such an union the Slavs will, as soon as they could 
compose their own differences, control the government, while their 
strong military aptitude would enable the Crown to repose on the 
majority so composed against any other combination, even of German 
and Magyar united; and the abdication of the headship hitherto 
belonging to the German element, and such a degree of subjection 
to the Slavonic tribes as equal representation in a national parliament 
would imply, is less likely to be tolerated by the German than the 
Magyar, because there is an open door to escape by into the great 
German Empire. I take it that few people doubt that the accession 
of the Germans of Austria to the united Germany from which only 
an artificial boundary separates them, is a question of no great time: 
that this movement would be precipitated by the certainty of 
being merged in a great Slavonic league in which their voice would 
scarcely be heard, hardly admits a question. It is scarcely more 
dubious that when the dangers of the Kulturkampf are over, and the 
accession of a large Catholic population to the empire no longer can 
menace its peace, or threaten the interruption of that consolidation 
which alone will secure the position of Germany in the centre and 
north-west of Europe, the propaganda for the transfer will begin, 
perhaps, on both sides of the line—the Church not ill-satisfied to 
have a reasonable majority in the empire, and the latter as content 
to have the influence of the Church, worse disposed to republican 
France on one side, and anti-ecclesiastical Italy on another, and 
finding in conservative Germany a stronger defence against all 
attack than in the weaker and less willing powers around. 

The transformation of Austria is more likely to be delayed by the 
dissensions of its Slav majority than by any force in the minorities 
to resist. I have alluded to the policy of the House of. Hapsburg 
of governing by dissension, and maintaining each element in its 
antagonisms to all the others. The only exception to this rule has 
been that the Emperor always sided with the Church against the 
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partial reformations or nonconformities, instead of maintaining alive 
an element which it could have used for its own independence. Thus 
the Slovenes in Carniola, the Hussites in Bohemia, the Protestants 
in Austria, and the orthodox Serbs in Hungary, were attacked by 
all the power of the Crown aiding that of the Church, with the result 
that in all cases, except that of the Serbs, the nonconformity was 
stamped out, and an element of true provincial independence lost, 
the only ultimate benefit accruing being that to the Church, and 
bearing the seeds of Kulturkampfe to come. Under the old system, 
race discords were an element in imperial security. They were as 
such sedulously cultivated, as preventives of internal revolt. The 
animosities and diversities growing out of them are, however, under 
the new system to be inaugurated, grave obstacles to harmony and 
weaknesses in the presence of a foreign danger. 

Then, other elements of discord exist. The Czech looks forward 
to a confederation as a permanence, and the assurance of a national 
existence in his insular position entirely surrounded by Germans ; 
while the Pole only looks to it as a step to the reconstruction of 
the kingdom of Poland, and, at the same time, the Ruthene of the 
Polish provinces, detesting his ancient taskmaster, the Pole, with the 
bitterness of hereditary hatred, revolts from a Polish autonomy, 
which he apprehends would be but the re-establishment of his slavery. 
Meanwhile, the German despises the whole beyond his boundary, just 
as we have seen the Magyar, enclosed in his autonomy like an ancient 
knight in his armour, loading himself with debt and burthens to keep 
up his supremacy, and working his way to autonomous bankruptey— 
political as well as financial. The picture is not a cheerful one. 
And we are in the habit in England of talking of the finances of 
Italy, as if we did not know that those of Austria are still worse, as 
I find out, every time I cross the frontier, by getting a premium in 
Austrian inconvertible paper for the paper we thought inconvertible 
in Italy. 

Austria, in consequence of these internal complications, is only 
externally strong in one direction—towards Italy. As against 
Germany, her German side makes her weak, for the pride of the 
Danubian German in the greatness of the Fatherland is almost equal 
to that of the Rhinelander ; as against Russia, the champion of the 
Slav rights, she is weaker still; while Italy, in all her recent diplo- 
matic doings, having contrived to acquire the hostility of all the 
elements of the empire, except that of the Trentine and Trieste, 
which are of little moment, the whole force of the empire could be 
poured on her without fear of the defection of a single regiment. As 
against any other power, and especially against Russia, the military 
organization of Austria presents so many weak points, that it would 
hardly be profitable, if, indeed, it were practicable, for England to 
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secure her alliance; and were it otherwise, the impossibility of 
emancipating herself from the influence of Germany would alone decide 
this question, as long as Germany and England are not united. 

I have treated the question purely in the light of the present 
position of Austria, with all her maladies in their chronic or latent 
state. The only cure, I think I have shown reasonably, is con- 
federation, and that confederation is only possible with a Slavonic 
majority. But if she is weak in the normal state, she will be almost 
defenceless in her transitional state, as a lobster while changing his 
shell. The difficulties of confederation are increased by those of 
growth, and the whole case becomes much graver and more critical 
in its acute state. In immobility the empire has the -strength of 
inertia and habitual defence, which it loses in its altered relations to 
everything around. Its whole thought and vigilance, and the good- 
will of its neighbours, are required to pass the crisis safely. 

The dissolution of the Turkish Empire precipitates the solution of 
all those difficulties without much diminishing the difficulties them- 
selves. The necessity of annexing the Slavonic provinces contiguous 
is not much nearer than that of acquiring a port on the Aigean, 
which shall enable her to profit by her expansion in that direction. 
This extension means the union of all the South Slav provinces 
(either as Austria, or under some other name), and this means the 
utter displacement of the centre of the empire. No human 
judgment can anticipate the convulsions which almost inevitably 
wait on this step. Ifit were not for the hereditary and invincible 
tenacity of Austria in holding on to every foot of land it ever held, 
this transformation might be made without greater struggles than 
that involved in the refusal of Hungary to accept the new emancipa- 
tion. The “compensations” which have become the law of State 
organization might be made peacefully and equably; and no one, I 
suppose, imagines that the House of Hapsburg will be allowed to put 
a foot on the Aigean without withdrawing from some territories now 
held, but as the House never cedes except to force, the transformation 
may make external troubles as well as internal convulsions, and in 
the present state of Europe it is easier to foresee the beginning than 
the end of them. 

One thing only can be unmistakably anticipated: that Austria, in 
whatever shape she may come out of the struggle, will issue as a 
strong Slavonic power, which, whatever its traditions and the incli- 
nation of its personal head, must conform its views to the increasing 
urgency of the Slavonic feeling, and which will in probability soon 
include what remains of autonomous existence between the Greek 
frontier and the Danube, an empire as distinctly Slavonic as Russia. 
But while more compact and free in its communication with the outer 
world, it will also be more amenable to Moscow hostility or policy. Its 
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industrial position will be much the same as that of Russia, and 
from various reasons, it is more likely to be the ally of Russia 
in future complications than of any Western power. If the ultimate 
constitution of the empire did not determine this point, the pre-potent 
position of Russia, and the absolute control of the political existence 
of Austria which Germany holds, would put it out of the power of 
Austria to exert any influence on Western politics other than that 
which Bismarck desired. The fact is that in spite of all that any 
Western power or combination of powers can do, Russia and 
Germany, as long as they can maintain mutually amicable relations, 
not only dictate the terms of existence of the Austrian Empire, but 
make any combination against them in Europe futile. Nor is there 
any casus belli existing or in view between them which can disturb 
these amicable relations, except the’ personal jealousies of statesmen 
more ambitious than patriotic, and the natural and perhaps inevitable 
race antipathy between the German and the Slav. Germany has 
nothing to gain from Russia, except it be the slight rectification of 
the frontier of the Vistula which, it is well known, has been the 
subject of amicable negotiation, and which is understood to be under 
treaty again, under the initiation of the Russian Government, the 
previous negotiations having failed*rather at Berlin than St. Peters- 
burg. It is difficult to conceive on what basis more solid than a 
wordy newspaper war any anticipations of hostility between Germany 
and Russia can rest. Their respective policies have no points of 
collision, and none of difference, except this of the settlement of 
the affairs of Austria. It must be remembered that Germany 
as well as Russia, has no friend in Western Europe. France can 
form no alliance with Russia except at the risk of losing that of 
England; and as Germany is no more friendly to England than to 
France, the common antagonism to England is likely to be an effectual 
bond of union between Russia and Germany as long as it shall en- 
dure, and strong enough to avert any other alliance. In the settle- 
ment of Austrian affairs, over which Bismarck presides, the interests 
of Russia and Germany are diverse, but not antagonistic, and it is 
therefore most unlikely that the two powers interested in common 
will make a cause of conflict where none need exist. The only 
interest of the German empire is that Austria should give up the 
German provinces, without developing antagonisms not now existing 
between the great branches of the German race. ‘That Austria 
should move down into the Balkan and do her appointed work there 
is a preliminary to German development; but it is-of importance 
that this evolution should not be performed before Germany has 
become ready to profit by it. To Russia, on the other hand, a speedy 
evolution is most desirable, but all that is of imperative importance 
is that in the new organization the interests and friendship of Russia 
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should dominate. It is in the interest of neither power that Austria 
should become strong enough to be independent of them, and what 
we know of Bismarck justifies us in concluding that he will not 
willingly allow her to escape from her present dependence on his 
good-will, nor will he allow Russia to precipitate a catastrophe where 
German interest requires simply a dénouement. This, I imagine, is 
the basis of the Austro-German accord, garnished with some imperial 
courtesies and tariff concessions to make a surrender look like a 
treaty. 

The Balkan question was a crucial one for Austria. The Herze- 
govinian insurrection of 1875 was formed and fostered by all the 
Slavonic elements of the empire. I myself was long witness of the 
active sympathy of the Slav population along the Dalmatian border, 
at a moment when the Russian influences were employed in dis- 
couraging any movement. It was indeed of importance that an 
empire counting a majority of its population as kindred to the rayahs 
of Bosnia, should not allow its sympathy at such a moment to be 
doubted. To allow the Slav principalities to get control of the 
movement was to menace the erection of another Slavonic house 
before her doors, a base of operations against her, through the South 
Slav provinces along the Save. The decision to forestall any such 
danger by adopting a friendly policy towards the insurrection was 
indispensable for Austria; but the Hungarians saw in it grave 
danger for themselves, and clearly, because the sole object of that 
policy was, as we have seen, the securing of the fragments of the 
Turkish empire along the frontier, preventing as far as possible the 
aggrandisement of the principalities, at the same time that she 
secured an extension of her own territory, an extension fatal to 
the rule of Hungary over her Slav subjects, who, by this change, 
became too strong to be held except as members of the empire. The 
new acquisition was much more important than its population or 
territory implied, for it comes as a completion of Dalmatia, im- 
poverished for want of a country behind it, and makes a solid, well- 
rounded country touching on Montenegro and Servia, and dividing 
them from each other, while it forms a communication with Servia 
independent of that through Hungary, which, in any plan of a com- 
bination of the Slavs, was of the highest importance ; the Hungarians 
desiring the Magyarising of Servia, and, controlling the communi- 
tion with it, were able more or less to dictate the terms of annexation, 
should the day of annexation ever arise. 

The problem thus prepared for Austria is not altogether dissimilar 
from that which England had to deal with in the Union. If England 
had still held Normandy the cases would be more nearly parallel, 
the Magyar representing the irreconcilable Irishman, the Scotch 
the South Slav, and the English the varied mass of the Cisleithan 
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provinces, excluding the Germans, who would be represented by the 
Normans. Normandy would certainly have preferred union with 
France, and though I hear various opinions on the preference of the 
Austrian Germans, it must be remembered that the question for them 
is not so much that of Hohenzollern or Hapsburg, as that of their 
position in a confederation of Slavs with Hapsburg, or in one of 
Germans with Hohenzollern. 

I hope and believe that Austria will come out of the affair a 
strong liberal confederation, with what she never has hitherto had, 
a national basis of existence. There is a great work to do in the 
Balkan country, uniting and harmonizing the little fragments of 
nationalities, and a strong hand and a settled mechanism of govern- 
ment are necessary to its accomplishment; these can only be fur- 
nished by Austria. If Austrian statesmen will read the history of 
England during the agitation that preceded the Union and study 
the conduct of the government during the period before and after, 
they may learn lessons not likely to be found in the archives of their 
bureaucracy. 

The religious question becomes that of the highest importance in 
any new acquisition southward, and the policy which thus far the 
government has followed, namely, that of winning Hungarian 
support by handing over the orthodox Slavs to be dealt with in 
Hungarian fashion, will but multiply its difficulties inconceivably. 
In fact the pith of the whole question lies in the treatment of the 
Orthodox Church in the new provinces. We have seen what 
Hungarian treatment of it has been, and even during the late oceu- 
pation of Bosnia the Orthodox Serbs have met with worse ill-will 
than even the Mussulmans, and the whole mechanism of civil and 
military administration has been employed to aid a proselytism 
which the Catholic hierarchy have been quick to initiate. If this is 
to remain the policy of the Austrian annexation, it is not difficult to 
see what the result will be,—prolonged difficulties and permanent 
turbulence, a state of more or less open hostility with the principali- 
ties and finally with Russia, and worse antagonism as the occupation 
is continued southward, where the entire Christian population is 
Orthodox instead of mixed Catholic and Orthodox as in Bosnia. All 
the other difficulties more or less cluster round this, and I shall 
perhaps gratify a legitimate interest by explaining the position of 
the Orthodox, or so-called Greek Church, in the Turkish Empire. 

To most Protestants, the difference between the Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Churches lies in the jfilium quogue and baptism by 
immersion, with matters of ceremony that are hardly serious subjects 
of nonconformity. The true distinction is organic, and consists in 
the federative character of the Orthodox, as compared with the 
centralized system of the Roman Churches. There can hardly be a 
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doubt that this was the character of the primitive Church, and the 
tenacious conservatism of Eastern Christianity has amongst other 
characteristics preserved this of the independence of the bishoprics, 
each of which is, within the general approbation of the Synod, 
absolutely autonomous and highly jealous of its independence. IIl- 
informed people sometimes speak of the Czar as the head of the 
Orthodox Church. This is entirely erroneous—the Orthodox Church 
has no head in sovereign, pope, or patriarch. The Orthodox Church 
in Russia may, by imperial edicts, be placed under the control of the 
Czar, but the constant ecclesiastical revolts in Russia show that with 
intense religious devotion there is a strong sense of the indepen- 
dence of the Church from temporal control. Dogmatically the Czar 
is no more the head of the Russian Church than the Queen of 
England of the English—and that relation as it exists is recognised 
by all Orthodox Christians as purely temporal and coterminous with 
the civil rule. The whole assembly of Russian bishops with the 
Patriarch at their head have no authority to modify in the slightest 
degree the practice or organization of the Servian, Bulgarian, or 
Montenegrin Churches, much less those of Greece and Egypt, or 
Abyssinia. A Montenegrin bishop follows his own pleasure in seek- 
ing consecration at St. Petersburg or at Athens, though his political 
relations would probably lead him to the former ; but in neither case 
would the act of consecration imply submission or dependence, any 
more than in the case of an American so-called Episcopal bishop 
asking consecration of an Anglican ecclesiastical organization. The 
entire circle of the Churches, Russian, Greek, &c., &c., united in a 
general synod, would alone have power to impose any new dogma or 
regulation. 

In face of the lively persecution which the Orthodox Christians 
in Hungary have at times been obliged to endure, and the general 
disadvantage at which they have been put throughout Turkey by the 
want of the protection which is accorded to the Roman Catholics on 
the instance of the representatives of the Catholic powers, Russia 
alone being left to protect the Orthodox, a certain bond has grown up 
between Russia and the Orthodox Slavonic population of Turkey and 
Austria which is perfectly natural, and as naturally puts at the dis- 
posal of the Czara certain moral influence. By this, however, he has 
known how to profit very little, probably from the habit of the 
Russian representatives of confounding diplomatic practices with 
ecclesiastical. The first effect of the separation (mistakenly called 
schism) of the Bulgarian Church from the Greek of Constantinople, 
was the manifestation of independence of Russian direction. 

The consequence of this feature of the organization of the Ortho- 
dox Church is that it becomes invariably the ally of every effort for 
independence, As Finlay has shown, it was to the Church that modern 
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Greece owed the force which carried it through the long war of 
independence and desolation. The Catholic colonies in Greece took 
no part in the struggle. In Bosnia, where Catholic, Orthodox, and 
Mussulman of the same race lived side by side, the Mussulman 
remained ignorant, barbarous, and cruel; the Catholic, protected 
from the extreme rigour of the Turkish-Bosniak rule, became spirit- 
less and denationalized, sinking lower in the scale of morality even 
than the Mussulman, and formed the most vicious and degraded 
part of the population ; while the Orthodox Christians, subject to all 
the rigours of fanatic rule, comprised the highest intelligence and the 
greatest national prosperity in the province. This is not merely the 
result of my own observation, but was stated to me by one of the 
most experienced and intelligent European administrators in the 
service of the Turks in Bosnia. The Catholic, he said, was drunken, 
immoral, and degraded, while the Orthodox rose in intelligence, 
prosperity, and influence, in spite of every disadvantage. The former 
no longer calls himself a Serb, he is “ Latin ;”’ he has no national 
aspirations, little love of independence, and there is no fight in him ; 
he is entirely under the control of his priest, who is often an Italian, 
generally alien, and has no allegiance except to Rome. The latter is 
a Serb before everything. Ask the commonest Orthodox Bosniak 
what Church he belongs to, and he replies, ‘‘ the Serb.”’ The whole 
force of the Orthodox sentiment goes to rebuilding his nationality ; 
that of the Roman Catholic, to obliterating it, and substituting 
for it a foreign dictation, of whose danger and force some of the 
European governments are now feeling the extent. 

Here is an element of immense civic importance, if the Austrian 
government were wise enough to employ it, instead of idly struggling 
to suppress it asit has done lately. There is another distinetion less 
organic but most important in its operation—that between the clergy 
of the two Churches. The Catholic priest is a member of a huge 
organization whose scope and ends he has nothing to do with: he is 
a delegated instrument whose first duty is to destroy that measure of 
individual independence which makes the Bosniak or the Albanian, 
half-civilised as they are, political entities. He is a more highly 
educated, generally more intelligent being than his Orthodox col- 
league, and of far greater influence over his flock. The village pope 
is ignorant, poor, hardly above the level of his people, often dirty, 
sometimes drunken, and only exceptionally a man of personal character 
and education ; but he is of the people, his intelligence at least as great 
as they are likely to need, he is a married man and avoids the 
scandals which now and then throw such a lurid light on the condi- 
tion of the Catholic priesthood, and he rarely does anything worse 
than get drunk. But in time of trouble he is the first citizen and 
often the first fighting man—-his religion is made for his flock, not 
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they for it or him. As his Church belongs tothe nation, he belongs 
to his village, and often he pays the last debt of the patriot as well 
as the martyr, giving his life for his people. 

These are the characteristics which give the Orthodox Church 
such tenacity against systematic persecution, and which, judging 
from my own experience (and I have known it with various races 
and for many years, in peace and in insurrection, persecuted and 
free from persecution), give it a liberality towards those whom it 
considers schismatics, with an intensity of attachment on the part of its 
members that I kave never found in the Catholic Church, an attach- 
ment which is invariably accompanied by a higher tone of patriotism 
than in the Catholics of the same stock. It is a Church which must 
always be an aid to the State, and which has in no case sought to 
usurp civic powers. The Kulturkampf is with it impossible, and as 
it never attempts any form of proselytism, it is deprived of the 
greatest motive of persecution where it has the power. Practically, 
I have found it the most tolerant of all forms of Christianity, and 
have often had occasion to prove its tolerance. If in Russia the 
government employs it for ends of persecution, that persecution 
has political, not religious, ends, and is opposed to the practice of the 
Orthodox Church wherever it exists in freedom. If Austrian states- 
men will wisely employ this agency they may diminish materially 
the difficulties before them. If they neglect it, we may expect to 
hear more and more of Russian intrigues in the Balkan provinces. 


W. J. SrinuMan. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 


My aim in the following sketch will not be to give a history of the 
external facts of Buddhism, so far as known, nor to attempt a detailed 
analysis of any one of its internal movements. I merely want to set 
forth, in a rough and general way, the conclusions I have come to as 
to the main course taken by Buddhist speculation during the period 
of the existence of the religion on Indian soil, and the historical 
events which helped to shape its development during that period, and 
which finally caused its disappearance from the country. There is 
very little new in my facts, almost all of which will be found in the 
works of Hodgson, or Burnouf, or Wassilief, or some other of the 
scholars who have done so much for Buddhist studies during the last 
fifty years. If there should be anything original, it is the outcome 
of the comparison of pictures obtained by me from Nepal and Tibet, 
and explained by living monks and other natives of those countries, 
with the remains of Buddhist sculptures found in the districts which 
once formed the kingdom of Magadha, the Buddhist Holy Land, at 
Muttra and Benares, and in other places where Buddhism is known 
to have flourished. I feel tolerably confident that on some points 
my opinions are correct, notably that all known developments of 
Buddhism have been made in India, and that the races among whom 
the religion now exists have added nothing of importance to it. But 
there are many questions of the deepest interest about which my 
opinion is still very vague, and my answers to which are merely 
tentative. I shall not, however, attempt to make any distinction 
here between these two classes of questions, nor, as a rule, to give 
elaborate arguments for my provisional conclusions. Of two evils, I 
prefer to risk the appearance of ignorant dogmatism in stating my 
own opinions as if they were generally accepted views, to the inter- 
minable discussions that would have to be undertaken in the attempt 
to adduce proof for my assertions. 

At the outset we are met by one of the main difficulties of 
Buddhism in the personality of the founder. It is quite clear that 
the canonical accounts are overloaded with legend, and they are not 
consistent with one another. The modern system of rejecting what- 
ever is supernatural, and accepting the residue as historical, gives a 
very charming und not improbable romance, as may be seen in Mr. 
Rhys David’s graceful article in the present edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. But this account is not a whit more trustworthy 
than early Roman history as reconstructed on the principle of 
Niebuhr, or a German or French life of Jesus of Nazareth. It seems 
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to be the fashion to put aside as worthless the negative criticism of 
H. H. Wilson, mainly based on the unreal and symbolical character 
of the names in the legend; and no doubt Wilson carried his scep- 
ticism too far. Still I find that all native scholars with whom I 
have talked on the subject think the names to be suspicious, to say 
the least. The dates of the appearance of the teacher, according to 
various authorities, cover a range of about two thousand years; and 
there is not a single circumstance recorded about him which we can 
safely fix on as beyond doubt historical. In spite, however, of all 
this uncertainty as to detail, I think we may assume that, some time 
before the epoch of Alexander the Great, a thinker did appear in the 
lands lying near the junction of the Sone and the Ganges, deeply 
imbued with a feeling of the misery of existence, and profoundly 
earnest in the search of some method of escaping from it. It is quite 
possible that he may have, in the first instance, tried the methods of 
the great Brahmin teachers then renowned for their learning, and 
betaken himself to famous ascetics supposed to have mastered the 
secrets of deliverance ; and finding the learning of the first and the 
austerities of the second equally unsatisfying, had retired into soli- 
tude and self-communion, to reappear confident that he had discovered 
the secret of deliverance from misery and the method of obtaining it. 
His last struggle and final triumph may have taken place, as sixty 
generations of Buddhists have believed, under a tree at Gaya; he 
may have felt impelled to begin his teaching at Benares, then, as 
now, a centre of religious thought and speculation, and it is even 
more likely that he spent the remaining forty-five years of his life in 
carrying from town to town the good news of the truth which he had 
found. His teaching seems to have been purely ethical, and not to 
have touched on either theology or philosophy. His secret was that 
existence in any form must necessarily be suffering, and not acci- 
dentally accompanied with suffering, as others had taught; in other 
words, that evil and existence are convertible terms. His method 
was that the only way to get rid of evil is to put an end to the desire 
of existence. When he started on his course of inquiry, the doctrine 
of transmigration in all probability formed part of his mental 
furniture, and it is also likely that he had received from the thought 
current in his time the theory that each succeeding existence is 
shaped by the moral character of the acts done in the preceding 
state. He seems never to have felt any doubt of the truth of these 
ideas ; what he did was to give them an emphasis and an importance 
which they had never received in any other system, and to make 
them the backbone of all his moral teaching. Thus he seems to have 
explained all the acts and events of his life, his joys and sorrows, his 
successes and failures, his virtues and weaknesses, as results of things 
done by him in previous states of existence, which he recalled to 
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mind as occasion arose. In this way anecdotes of antecedent lives of 
the Buddha, with the moral lessons to be derived from them, fill even 
a larger space in Buddhist scriptures than do the parables of our 
Saviour in the Gospels, and they probably had as great an effect on, 
and charm for, their hearers. 

It is also probable that the Buddha accepted without question the 
current cosmography of the Brahmins—Mount Meru, with its stages 
of heavens; the island Jamadvipa and its surrounding oceans; 
together with the hills and celestial mansions which make up the 
interminable system. He likewise took over all the inhabitants of 
these worlds—Devas, Asuras, Gandharvas, and the rest. The Devas 
were clearly the Vedic gods—Indra, Brahma, Varuna, &c.—and 
these are the only gods that have any parts assigned to them in early 
Buddhist scriptures. It is true that, even in the older books, we find 
lists containing the names of Maheshara, Narayana, and other Puranic 
and heroic deities, but they seem to have been introduced by later 
copyists, and do not enter into the action of the story as the Vedic 
gods do. These Devas were very exalted in rank and very powerful, 
but they were still finite beings, subject to all the law of change, and, 
being tied by the bond of existence, immeasurably inferior, not only 
to the Buddhas, but to every saint who had become free from desire 
and obtained the prospect or fruition of Nirvana. This theory was 
of course destructive of caste, as in any sense a superhuman institu- 
tion; but the distinction was maintained to a certain extent, and was 
attributed to the force of good or bad deeds in previous existences, 
causing one to be born the son of a Brahmin or of a powerful 
monarch, and another the son of an unclean, bloodshedding Chandal. 
But there was nothing to prevent the latter rising to the spiritual 
rank of arhat or saint, far above not only kings and Brahmins, but 
the very gods themselves. 

It is not easy to say whether the Buddha, whom I shall henceforth 
eall by the familiar title of Sakyamuni, taught anything more than 
the above; but it is quite certain that from the very outset his teach- 
ings were directed to all mankind. Like an even greater Teacher, 
crying to all with ears to hear, he went from town to town preaching 
his doctrine of deliverance to all who would listen; and in the course 
of his mission he made many converts, out of whom not a few seem 
to have attached themselves to him personally, and to have followed 
him from place to place, as the Disciples did their Saviour, giving up 
for the sake of the truth and for love of the teacher land and houses 
and families. Disorders naturally soon sprung up, and Sakyamuni, 
as occasion arose, laid down simple rules of conduct, which formed 
the nucleus of the vast collection of the Vinaya or monastic disci- 
pline, which to this day is observed throughout the Buddhist world. 
This again forms part of the Dharma or body of sacred truth, which is, 
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as it were, intrusted to the custody of the Sangha, or universal body 
of the faithful, represented now by the order of regular monks 
which was probably at first nearly co-extensive with the whole 
Buddhist Church. 

Among the disciples of Sakyamuni said to have received the 
revelation directly from the Master, five are especially prominent. 
Two of these, Mogalyana and Sariputra, died during his lifetime ; 
but it may be conjectured from the place assigned to them in the 
early Church by tradition that they contributed materially to its 
formation. It is possible that the disciples did meet soon after the 
death of Sakyamuni, and that the result of this meeting was to 
strengthen and shape the organization of the young order ; but it is 
quite certain that for centuries later none of the divisions of the law: 
took the form in which we now find them, and probably there 
existed during this period only the germs of the great bodies of 
legends and ethics and philosophy known to us as the Sutras and the 
Abidharma. There is no reason to believe that any portion of the 
teachings of Buddha had been as yet reduced to writing. Indeed, 
there is much evidence against this; and it is very unlikely that the 
law as transmitted to the early order consisted of more than a few 
short rules of discipline, most of which were connected with the 
celibacy of the monks and nuns, of certain moral aphorisms illus- 
trated by stories of antecedent lives of the Buddhas, and of some 
formulas, among which, in all probability, was that of the four noble 
truths which has since become the very corner-stone of Buddhism, 
wherever the religion has spread. This formula has varied slightly 
in wording, though its meaning has been the same everywhere and 
at all times. 

Owing to the peculiar form into which Indian thinkers are in the 
habit of throwing their statements, a literal translation would be 
scarcely intelligible, but the four noble truths may be stated as 
follows :— 


I.—AlII possible existence is suffering. 
II.—The cause of suffering is desire. 
IlI.—Suffering ends with desire. 
IV.—There is a way leading to the ending of desire. 


Any attempt to describe the Way in detail would be beyond the 
scope of the present paper; but a brief statement of what I believe 
to have been Sakyamuni’s theory of life and morals seems necessary 
to make clear my view of the real character of Buddhism. I shall 
try to put this in a simple and even crude manner, for such was the 
form in which it was probably presented to the mind of the early 
Buddhist. Sakyamuni seems to have seen that the continued exist- 
ence of all living organisms depends on the instinct of obtaining 
the nourishment required to support life, the instinct of resisting 
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external injury likely to destroy life, and the instinct of reproduc- 
tion, and to have believed that the exercise of each of these instincts 
is necessarily attended with moral and physical evil. He thought, 
therefore, that true morality should aim, not at regulating these 
instincts but at destroying them. His ideal being not merely to free 
ourselves from suffering, but to get rid of the intolerable pain of 
directly or indirectly causing suffering to other beings. I think 
that this idea was the basis of what may be termed the transcen- 
dental morality taught by Sakyamuni, which differed from and 
transcended other forms of asceticism in that it was the absolute 
renunciation of self for the sake of others, and looked for no other 
reward than its own fulfilment, partially in this life, by the conquest 
of desire, and completely hereafter, in Nirvana, which is the cessa- 
tion of existence. Sakyamuni and his early disciples believed that 
they had effected this conquest, and that they would after death 
attain to the complete Nirvana. But as always happens in such 
cases, as the movement extended many people came under its 
influence who were attracted by the noble character of Sakyamuni, 
and felt the charm of the ideal of life held forth by him, but who 
were unable to shake off the ties that bound them to the world, or to 
take up the cross of an ascetic life. To meet the case of such well- 
meaning but weak hearers, a laxer code of merely regulative morality 
was sanctioned, very similar in character to that which in our days 
satisfies the needs of modern Protestantism. There were thus from 
a very early period in Buddhism a large outer circle of “hearers” 
who did not aim at conquering desire or attaining Nirvana in this 
life, but who hoped. by faith in Buddha’s teachings and by leading 
well-regulated lives to obtain sufficient merit to enable them to 
fulfil the higher law and become worthy of Nirvana in some future 
life. Within this outer circle were the central body of ascetics who 
had reached the state for which the others were not yet fit, and who 
were striving to attain the conquest of desire through the renuncia- 
tion of self. The history of the Christian Church offers a striking 
analogy to this twofold code of morality in the counsels of perfection 
deduced from the teachings of the Gospels, which led through faith 
to an absolutely perfect salvation, and the righteousness of the law, 
leading to acceptance in the Book of Life, but requiring the purga- 
torial fire to cleanse the soul from the stains of concupiscence and fit 
it for the purity of Heaven. 

After the founder’s death his legend seems to have grown with 
the usual rapidity. He was no longer the humanly begotten son of 
an earthly father, but had been conceived in a dream by a virgin- 
mother, and been brought forth with an accompaniment of portents 
and joyous signs, presaging the mighty deliverance which he was 
about to work. Although his studies were neglected during his 
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youth, yet when occasion arose he displayed more than human 
wisdom, and confounded the most learned doctors by his questions 
and answers in turn. He was constantly pursued by the wiles of 
the Lord of Desire and Death, the demon of existence who, with his 
three daughters, personifications of hunger and love and anger, was 
finally overcome by Sakyamuni in the great struggle under the holy 
tree at Gaya. These and many similar legends were not reduced to 
writing until a period much later in date than that of which I am 
now writing, and the books which contain them bear marks of 
having been written with a controversial purpose, to meet objections 
to the authority claimed for the teaching of Sakyamuni; but I have 
little doubt that the greater part of the myth grew up in the first 
century after the Nirvana. ; 

It seems probable that there was no connection between Church 
and State in the early days of Buddhism, for the stories of the 
relations between Buddha and the contemporary princes, Bimbasara 
and Adjasatra, have all the marks of fables; and I have great doubt 
about the historical existence of the Kalasoka, who figures in the 
Ceylonese books, but who in the legends of the north is not dis- 
tinguished from the more famous Dharmasoka. Scholars have 
apparently finally decided that this last-named prince is the Pryadasi 
of the rock and pillar inscriptions, the descendant of the Sandracottus 
of the Greek historians, and that he lived about the middle of the 
third century before Christ. This theory, as is usual with the 
theories formed by Indian scholars, requires some pretty large 
assumptions to begin with ; but it may be provisionally allowed, and 
we may for the present accept Dharmasoka as an historical character, 
strangely resembling the Christian Constantine, not only in character 
and political position, but in the crimes and misfortunes of his private 
life; while, according to the Buddhist legends, the great Buddhist 
monk, Upaguptu, had somewhat the same relations with the Mauryan 
dynasty that Saint Athanasius had with the Flavian Cesars. There 
is of course always a danger of making too much of historical 
analogies of this kind. Still I am inclined to think that there is 
something more than an accidental coincidence between Constantine’s 
having put off his formal admission into the Church till the last year 
of his life, and a similar delay on Asoka’s part in making a full 
profession of Buddhism—a fact which has just been made clear by 
two of the latest read inscriptions. I think the explanation to be 
that the motives of so-called conversion in both cases were at first 
mainly political. Each prince found that he had to deal with a 
powerful spiritual organization without any precedent to guide him ; 
each saw the use that could be made of the organization as an engine 
of government, but saw as well the danger of its overshadowing the 
temporal power. It was, therefore, the aim of each to get the 
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control of the organization indirectly, and, as it were, from outside ; 
and not to compromise his position as an all-powerful friend and 
patron by taking the final step which might bring him within reach 
of spiritual discipline. But apart from the political aims, each 
prince had undoubtedly from the outset a real admiration for the 
beauty of the religion and the noble lives of its profesSors, and when 
old age came on, with disappointment and remorse, this feeling 
ripened into a true conversion in each case. 

With the conversion of Asoka began that close alliance between 
the Buddhist Order and the State which has lasted down to our own 
time in every Buddhist land, and which has profoundly modified 
the whole development of the religion. Its consequence became at 
once apparent in India. Stately monasteries everywhere arose in 
which crowds of monks, protected and partially supported by pious 
princes, spent their lives in speculation and discussion of questions 
which had not troubled the earlier followers of Buddha. To the 
minds of these last the only matters worth thinking about had been 
the misery of existence and the way of escaping from it into 
Nirvana. It never occurred to them to inquire what was the real 
nature of the former, or the precise effect of its cessation in the 
latter. All their mental efforts were directed to settling points of 
morality, whether transcendental or regulative, or to working out 
the disciplinary rules of the order, and it was to differences on such 
points as these that the eighteen earliest sects of Buddhism owed 
their origin. Probably even before the time of Asoka a more meta- 
physical spirit had begun to appear in the order; but it is certain 
that the altered condition of things which his conversion gave rise 
to, added a strong impulse to such a tendency, and from this time we 
find questions as to the philosophical bearing of existence, the 
precise nature of Nirvana, and the real character of phenomena 
taking the place of the disciplinary rules and ethical precepts which 
had satisfied the mental cravings of the earlier followers of Sakya- 
muni. Thus we find the formula of the four noble truths supple- 
mented by the category of the twelve nidanas or chain of causal 
connection, in which an attempt is made to show how the blind will 
to exist, producing and acting through consciousness, sensation, 
desire, possession, and birth, eventually culminates in the misery 
which it was the mission of the Buddha to remove. I think it likely 
that the speculative works of this period were composed not in 
Sanskrit, but in the current dialect of the country, and that they 
were less influenced by the contemporaneous systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy than is generally supposed. The tendency undoubtedly was 
towards a reasoned, atheistic materialism of a more uncompromising 
character than has probably ever been known before or since in 
India. Traces of this are still found in the Buddhism of Ceylon and 
VOL, XXVII. N.S, 3H 
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Burma, and fully justify the theory of Nirvana propounded by 
Mr. Rhys David in the remarkable paper published by him in the 
Contemporary Review for January, 1877. 

But while this philosophy of negation was being worked out in 
the schools, there was among the people a constantly growing de- 
mand for some concrete objects of worship; and this was at first 
supplied by the multiplication of relics, not only of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni and the Buddhas who preceded him, but also of the 
great disciples who had attained Nirvana, and of all those who had 
been connected with him during his last or even during some of his 
previous existences. It was for the preservation of these relics that 
the great stiipas were built in India, and are now built in the lands 
where Southern Buddhism prevails. This period, which may be 
called the second or metaphysical age of Buddhism, was also marked 
by the veneration shown to images of Sakyamuni, of his mother and 
chief disciples, of the Buddhas who had preceded him, and of the 
Buddha who is to come. This veneration or commemorative wor- 
ship of purely human beings has to be carefully distinguished from 
the cult of divine Buddhas, and Bodhisatvas, and of heavenly mothers, 
which came in afterwards in the age of mysticism, and which will be 
noticed further on. 

The new alliance between Church and State seems also to have 
given a great impetus to missionary enterprise, and Asoka is described 
as sending out religious embassies to all the countries not under his 
sway between Kashmir and Ceylon. The last-named island is said 
to have been converted by a son and daughter of Asoka. This is 
just possible, but it is also quite certain that the existing form of 
Buddhism in Ceylon belongs to a stage of development which the 
religion had not reached in the time of Asoka, and it is equally 
certain that it did not develop in Ceylon. It would seem almost to 
be an organic law of Buddhism that no doctrinal change can be 
made in it except through the Hindu mind. Nowhere, among all 
the races that have accepted it, has there been any real development 
from within, and, what is still more singular, there has been 
nowhere any real assimilation from without after the faith had 
left the hands of the missionaries. In India the religion had, as we 
shall see further on, a strong power of development and assimilation, 
and sometimes the early Hindu missionaries took and fitted into the 
faith some of the conceptions found by them in the newly converted 
lands, and such now form an integral part of Buddhism in those 
lands. But where this was not done, the converted people have not 
been able to work in their own religious conceptions, and so we find 
everywhere in countries now reckoned as Buddhist, sets of belief 
and religious ideas which, although perfectly distinct from Bud- 
dhism, in- some cases have more influence on men’s lives than their 
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professed faith. The present state of religion in Ceylon, as described 
by competent observers, is a striking illustration of this. A large 
part of the belief and ideas of the people are entirely outside 
Buddhism, and the Buddhism which is professed by them has not 
apparently advanced a step beyond the metaphysical stage which 
the religion had reached in India when the influence of the latter 
country on Ceylon ceased. 

I think that there has been a tandeney among European scholars 
to dwell disproportionately on the metaphysics of Buddhism. No 
doubt this part of the subject covers a vast area of the original 
authorities, and, if we were to believe the schoolmen to whom we 
owe the disquisitions, were the most important part of all the 
scriptures. Butit must be remembered that such speculations rarely 
have any direct effect upon the development of popular religion, and 
that it is almost impossible for European students to estimate the 
relative value and importance of such scholastic works. A moment’s 
consideration of the real position in the development of Christian 
truth, which should be assigned to the works of Anselm, or Duns 
Scotus, or St. Thomas Aquinas, will help to illustrate the above 
remark. But at the same time it would not be safe to ignore such 
speculations, especially in a religion like Buddhism, which has 
been, so to speak, preserved for the people by an order of monks, 
and one of the most salient characteristics of which has always been 
an attempt to popularise profoundly abstract conceptions by concrete 
illustrations. The original meaning of these symbols gets obscured 
in the course of time, and a mythological explanation is invented for 
them, or, more often, they are appropriated by extraneous religious 
conceptions, hitherto unrepresented by visible symbols, which have 
worked their way up to a position demanding recognition and incor- 
poration in the orthodox system. I shall therefore take some note 
of the metaphysics of Buddhism, but only so far as they seem to 
have affected the popular religion. 

One of the earliest philosophical schools seems to me to have had 
a tendency to consider the intelligent subject as merely a mode of 
the material object—in fact, to do away with the separate existence 
of an intelligence; while regarding matter itself as merely a pheno- 
menal product of what may be called, in the language of modern 
pessimism, unconscious will. I use this term as the equivalent for 
the Sanskrit word avidya, which is literally ignorance, but which is 
shown to mean much more in a very old symbolical picture obtained 
by me from Tibet. This picture contains, among many other things, 
an attempt to represent by concrete images the category of the 
twelve nidanas, which was almost certainly a formula worked out by 
the philosophical school just referred to. In this picture avidya, 
the first term of the category, is figured as a blind man groping his 
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way into space, which seems to me as good a concrete representation 
as one could have of Von Hartman’s unconscious will. 

On many of the pillars found at Muttra are naked female figures 
standing in various attitudes on male dwarfs, with the representation 
of love scenes above their heads. These figures are described in the 
archeological books as dancers, but I have long thought it possible 
that they may be an attempt to represent intelligent matter sup- 
ported on avidya, and kept inaction by desire. Hindoo philosophers 
of a school supposed to have some affinity to Buddhist metaphysical 
thought, often reproach their Nature for exhibiting herself to the soul 
like a female dancer. The same idea seems to be reproduced here, 
except that Nature or matter is supposed to exhibit herself for her 
own pleasure, there being no external soul by which she could be 
beheld. We shall meet these solitary dancers hereafter as great 
goddesses, with terrible attributes and emblems; but I think it cer- 
tain that this is their first appearance, and their development is a 
striking illustration of the process above described. 

The next great school of philosophical thought is said to have 
been founded by Nagarjuna, a teacher whose influence is still 
acknowledged throughout the entire Buddhist world, and who is to 
this day reverenced under different names in Ceylon and Tibet, in 
China and Mongolia. His followers denied the reality of the 
existence of either subject or object, both of which were, according 
to him, part of some vast. phantasmagoria, which was all we 
could possibly know. They held that the Buddha himself was only 
a delusion, and the Prajna Paramita, or perfect wisdom—the know- 
ledge which was attained by the highest intelligence—amounted 
only to the certainty that illusions without any real existence could 
conduct other illusions without any real existence to Nirvana, which 
probably had no existence, whether real or illusory. These were 
the notes of the school called that of the Mahayana, which may be 
rendered Great Method, in contradistinction with the Himayana, 
or Little Method, of the early Church; they were probably not 
fully developed till long after Nagarjuna, as it seems to be indicated 
in the legend that he lived for six hundred years. It is possible 
that his actual teachings were rather Pyrrhonist than Nihilistic, and 
that he contented himself with denying the possibility of our know- 
ing that anything either existed or did not exist. Anyhow, the 
discrepancy between the new views and those attributed to Sakya- 
muni in the books acknowledged to be canonical books was in the 
course of time felt to be so startling, that a fresh revelation was 
thought necessary, and the manner in which this was obtained 
throws so much light on the development of Buddhism as to justify 
a short digression. 


As mentioned above, I believe the legend of the settlement of 
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the canon in the council held after the death of Sakyamuni to be 
all but worthless, and the accounts of three councils said to have 
been held between the date of the first one and the beginning of the 
Christian era seem equally untrustworthy. Still it is quite clear 
that there must have been a recognised canon fixed some time before 
the time of Nagarjuna, for he, or his school, were troubled with the 
difficulty of reconciling his system with the accepted teachings of 
Sakyamuni. If there had not been a fixed canon there would have 
been no difficulty in producing books in support of the assertion 
that the new doctrines had been actually taught by Sakyamuni to 
his disciples. But Nagarjuna or some of his followers were com- 
pelled to fall back on the discovery that the contemporaries of 
Sakyamuni were not fitted to receive the whole truth, and that a 
portion of the Buddha’s teaching had been intrusted by him to the 
King of the Dragons, with instructions to keep it until the world 
was fit to receive it, and then communicate it to a suitable person. 
In compliance with this the King of the Dragons made over to 
Nagarjuna a great mass of supplementary teaching of the Buddha, 
containing not only the full doctrines of the unreality of things, 
but a great number of new sutras, which are distinguished from 
the earliest of records of Sakyamuni’s teachings by the title of 
“‘Vapulya,” or developed. It is probable that all the story was in- 
vented after the time of Nagarjuna by followers who found it 
necessary to obtain scriptural support for their opinions. But the 
new doctrines and the developed sutras obtained from the King of 
the Dragons were rapidly accepted by the great body of the Order 
in India, and were considered of at least equal authority with the 
older scriptures in the great centres of thought and learning visited 
by Hwen Tsang in the seventh century of our era. 

As I have said above, I believe the speculations of Nagarjuna to 
have been purely sceptical ; but the school which he founded rapidly 
branched off into negation of the existence both of the subject and 
the object, and the most thorough-going insisted on the unreality of 
even the Prajna Paramita, the instrument as it were by which they 
ascertained the unreality of everything else. ‘This of course could 
not last long, and there was very soon a tendency, not only to 
assume the real existence of the Prajna, which was identified with 
the Dharma or body of sacred truth, and to a certain extent with the 
intelligent matter of the earlier school, but to ascribe to it what 
may be called a divine character. In a bas-relief which was found 
at Mathura, and which is now at Agra, representing the worship of 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, Dharma is clearly identified with 
Prajna, and is represented by a female figure of a type which in 
late Buddhism has become well known and classed as tantric. This 
idea of what I shall provisionally call a divine female, symbolizing 
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sometimes intelligent matter, and sometimes the perfect wisdom by 
which the unreality of all things is apprehended, is constantly re- 
curring in early Buddhist sculpture, and must, in the course of time, 
have lost its original meaning for all but a few of the most philoso- 
phically-minded monks. When, therefore, fetish-worshipping castes 
and tribes brought into Buddhism their demon goddesses of the 
streams and the valleys, there was little difficulty in assuming that 
these had always been represented in Buddhism by the female 
images that really symbolized lofty philosophical conceptions of 
matter or transcendental speculations on the real nature of things. 

Perhaps the most important addition made by the doctors of the 
Great Method to the Buddhist religion was the possibility of becom- 
ing a Bodhisatva, or a candidate for Buddhaship, from which their 
system is often called the Method of the Bodhisatvas. We have 
seen that in the first period of Buddhism the perfected saint was 
supposed to attain Nirvana immediately after his death. But this 
seemed to the adherents of the Great Method a selfish and unworthy 
aim by itself; and according to their notion the truest saint was 
he who after obtaining fitness for Nirvana gave up the rest to which 
he was entitled, and elected to remain subject for an indefinite 
period to the law of transmigration with all its attendant misery, in 
order that he might ultimately become a Buddha, and at some future 
time restore the lost truth to sentient beings. For it is one of the 
leading doctrines of Buddhism that the body of the law left by each 
Buddha gets lost in the course of time, and the number of the 
faithful dwindle away, until at last a night of ignorance falls on the 
universe, to be followed by the daylight of a fresh revelation of the 
law and the establishment of the Church by a new Buddha. There 
have been four Buddhas in the existing universe, of whom Sakyamuni 
was the last; and there is one, Matreya, to come. He is the first of 
the Bodhisatvas, who are, however, a sufficiently numerous body, 
for Nagarjuna and all the early teachers of his school are enrolled in 
their number, and the developed sutras are full of the names of 
others. But three, besides Matreya, are pre-eminent in fame and for 
the part they have played in later Buddhism. These are Avaloki- 
tesvara or Padma Pani, Manjusri, and Vajrapani. It seems probable 
that the first, in spite of his mythological name, was a real person ; 
but, if so, he got thoroughly encrusted with legend at a very early 
date. It is more likely that Manjusri really existed; but in his 
case also it seems impossible to separate the truth from the mass of 
legend. 

These are the only Bodhisatvas whom we find in Fa Hian’s travels 
in the beginning of the fifth century a.p., and it would seem that 
Vajrapani was then a sort of demon chieftain; but Fa Hian’s 
mention of the two first is invaluable as showing that even in his 
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time there was special cult paid to these Bodhisatvas, and that they 
were recognised to belong to the Great Method. He says that at 
Mathura the adherents of the Great Method paid their homage to. 
the Prajna Paramita, Manjusri, and to Avalokitesvara. This pas- 
sage is illustrated in a remarkable way by the sculptures already 
alluded to by me, in which the Prajna seems to be symbolized by 
naked women, and identified on the one side with Dharma and on 
the other with intelligent matter. The worship of the three Bodhi- 
satvas had clearly made great advances between the time of Fa 
Hian and that of Hwen Tsang, who came to India two hundred years 
later. The latter seems to have regarded Avalokitesvara as his 
patron saint, and there is constant mention of his images, as well as 
those of Matreya and Manjusri, who seem to have thus formed a sort 
of Trinity, and who more than once appeared together in dreams 
to Hwen Tsang and others. Matreya had since dropped out of this. 
Trinity, and his place has been taken by Vajrapani. There is also a 
notice of a statue of a To-lo-pou-sa, which seems to be the Chinese 
rendering of Tara Bodhisatva, who could only be the divine mother 
Tara or Durga. I assume her to be an aboriginal goddess taken up 
by the monks, and identified with one of the attempts to personify 
the intelligent matter of some of the philosophical systems; but the 
rendering of Hwen Tsang’s transliteration is doubtful, and I think 
that the worship of the divine mothers was probably a little later 
than his time. Mention’ is occasionally made of Buddhas of other 
worlds, but in a vague way. There are no further notices, if I 
remember rightly, of the extraordinary mythology of the developed 
sutras; and I therefore conclude that it had not become a popular 
religion in Hwen Tsang’s time, for if it had he would not have 
failed to describe it. This must be clear to any one reading his 
memoirs; and it is equally clear that, in spite of the cult of Bod- 
hisatvas, and possibly of personifications of nature, the figure and 
history of Sakyamuni overshadowed everything else, and that, in 
spite of the mass of encrusting legends, two facts were never lost 
sight of—that he was a man who had risen to his surpassing posi- 
tion by his unaided merits; and that his individuality had been 
annihilated in Nirvana. In spite of this, every spot sanctified by 
any act of his during any of his probationary transmigrations, as well 
as the scenes of his last and unspeakably glorious life, were evidently 
regarded with an enthusiastic love which men, of our generation at 
least, do not feel for the Holy Land. 

We are now in a position to take stock of the development of 
Buddhism up to the middle of the seventh century of our era, the 
latest period of its existence in India of which we have a trustworthy 
contemporaneous account. The point that comes out most vividly 
in any survey of the Church is the overwhelming importance of the 
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Order throughout its history. With the possible exception of the 
Catholic Church, I do not think that any religious organization in 
the world has been so strong, or played such a part in the develop- 
ment of doctrine, as the Buddhist monkhood. Even now in its 
decline, the completeness of the system, the far-reaching discipline, 
the habitual obedience of the monks to their superiors, and the 
reverence of the latter for spiritual authority above them, strikes an 
observer with astonishment. In the early ages it is almost certain 
that there was a succession of spiritual heads of the whole organiza- 
tion; and though we read of sects, I suspect that for many centuries 
these were not crystallized into schisms. Even the great division of 
the Yanas did not at first cause an actual rupture in the Church ; 
though in the time of Hwen Tsang the partisans of the two doctrines 
had come to look on one another as little better than outside heretics 
who knew not Buddha. In such an organization there was no room 
for the man with his own private message, as in multitudinous 
Hinduism ; and a local or new-fangled superstition had much diffi- 
culty in getting the hall-mark without which it would not pass 
current as good Buddhism. The princes found it their interest to 
keep on good terms with a powerful organization which did not 
interfere with them, which was inclined to support them, which had 
none of the irksome pretensions of the Brahmins, and which, if 
hostile, could give considerable trouble. The masses had the mystic 
Trinity of the precious ones to interpret as suited them, relics en- 
shrined in mighty towers to revere, images of the Teacher and his 
disciples to worship, innumerable legends to feed their imaginations 
with, a noble system of morality to satisfy their cravings for a guide 
to conduct, the rewards and punishments of successive births, and 
far away, in the dim distance, a glimpse of mysterious but delicious 
rest, to be obtained not now, or perhaps for many ages, but after all 
that was pleasant as well as painful in sensation had been exhausted. 
They had their own supernatural beings left to them, their Devas, 
Asuras, Gandharvas, Nagas, and the rest; and though these had 
come down in the world and occupied rather humble positions, still 
no doubt they could help an adherent or injure his enemy ; and even 
if Buddha had disappeared in Nirvana, no one could doubt that his 
relics must retain considerable virtue. While behind, ennobling 
and refining the whole system, was the glorious human figure of the 
Master, whose life had shown that the apparently impossible ideal 
he had aimed at could be attained by men. 

At the same time there were two main schools of thought and 
practice, as much opposed to one another as Calvinists and Arminians, 
or rather as Protestants and Catholics, are with us, but still each 
acknowledging the other to be Buddhist. The earlier of these and 
the least removed from the original teachings of Sakyamuni was 
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dominant in Ceylon and the outlying countries towards the Oxus, 
while the developed doctrines of the Great Method had taken firm 
root in Hindustan and the neighbouring countries of India, and had 
its rise in the great group of monasteries at Nalanda. ‘To the ad- 
herents of this school the three precious ones—Buddha, his Jaw, and 
his Church—were still the bases of all the superstructure. Their 
Buddha was still a finite being, who, through countless transmigra- 
tions by a continued course of right-doing and thinking, had worked 
up to the knowledge of the way of salvation which he had embodied 
in his teachings and bequeathed to his Church; after which he had 
gone into the complete Nirvana, and to all intents and purposes had 
ceased to be. But he was only the last of a series of Buddhas whose 
careers had been in all respects like his, and he was to be followed 
by a series of Buddhas without any conceivable end, many of whom 
had already reached the state of fitness for Buddhahood, and were 
only waiting for their turns to come in the evolutions of phenomenal 
existence. The supreme secret which some of these beings had 
found, which others were seeking, and which all desired to reveal, 
was the knowledge of the absolute unreality of everything, even of 
themselves, and of the knowledge that they were to teach; but this 
was somehow mixed up with a tendency to treat something as a real 
underlying substance, and this thought seems to have been coloured 
by the materialism of a preceding school ; and so in some way Prajna 
the knowledge, Dharma the law, and the metaphysical idea of in- 
telligent matter, had got mixed up and personified possibly by a 
female Bodhisatva, who, to those unversed in philosophy, became 
afterwards the source of all things, even of the Buddhas themselves. 

The second or metaphysical stage of Buddhism was followed in 
India by the age of mysticism, the beginning of which may roughly 
be made to coincide with the period of Hwen Tsang’s visit in the 
beginning of the seventh century ; for though no doubt the tendency 
already existed, and Aryasangha, who may be considered the founder 
of the school of mystics, lived before Hwen Tsang’s time, still its 
great developments were undoubtedly later. Aryasangha’s leading 
doctrine was the real existence of a soul darkened and soiled by the 
illusions which it takes to be the reality of the outer world, and the 
aim of his school was, not so much to get rid of the misery insepa- 
rable from phenomenal existence, as to free the soul from acquired 
impurities, and restore it to its original state of absolute freedom. 
It was felt in the Order that the changes involved in this doctrine 
were so great, that a third revelation was required to sanction it; 
and it is related that Aryasangha, being troubled with doubt, betook 
himself to the heaven in which Matreya awaits the time of his advent 
as Buddha, and received from him four treatises, clearly showing 
that Sakyamuni had recognised the real existence of a soul which, 
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through the trammels and pollutions of desire, fancies that the ex- 
terior objects exist; and proving that the function of the Prajna 
Paramita—the Perfect Wisdom—is to free the soul from the illusions 
and their causes, and to conduct it into Nirvana, which in this case 
probably means the absolute. 

The development taken by the new doctrine in the hands of the 
successors of the Aryasangha had a fatal influence on Buddhism. 
In the region of morality by treating a state of mind as more im- 
portant than moral effort, or as we should say by substituting faith 
for works, they attacked the most vital parts of Sakyamuni’s teaching 
and prepared the way for antinomianism. In thought, by abandon- 
ing the wise positivism that refused to go behind the phenomenal, 
they threw down the barrier which had been raised against mysti- 
cism, and gave free play to the lawless freaks of imagination which 
are the disgrace of all Indian religious thought. Any attempt to 
trace these developments in detail would take me too far afield, and 
I shall only mention here a mystical identification of the human 
Buddha with the idea of the soul which through union with the 
female ‘“‘Wisdom”’ frees itself from the illusions which obscure and 
soil it. With this idea, too, were connected a crowd of transcendental 
beings called Buddhas of Meditation, who have functions in the 
worlds of mysticism analogous to those of the earthly Buddhas in the 
phenomenal world, and who were attended by mystic shadows of the 
Bodhisatvas who had devoted themselves to the salvation of this 
universe. In a word, the system was a kind of Buddhist Gnosticism, 
as dangerous as that by which early Christianity was imperilled. 

I think it pretty clear that about the time these developments 
were going on there was a powerful non-Aryan State, with its centre 
in Magadha, and perhaps with its capital at the modern Patna; that 
the religion of this State was Buddhism, but that the ideas and reli- 
gious conceptions introduced by these new adherents into Buddhism, 
already debased by mysticism, profoundly affected this religion, 
and perhaps modern Hinduism through it. My evidence for this 
State is mainly tradition, which all through South Behar pre- 
serves a strong recollection of a dynasty of Cheroo kings, to whom it 
ascribes many undoubted Buddhist monuments of late date. Now 
the Cheroos were a non-Aryan race, who probably came from the 
hills to the south of Behar. I have found many traces of what may 
be called an uprising of the hill races to the north of the Ganges at 
some time not long before the Mussulman invasion, and in some 
cases indications of this being simultaneous with their adoption of 
Buddhism; and I believe that real historical research (if such a 
thing be possible in India) would prove the existence between the 
seventh and eleventh centuries after Christ of many States formed 
by aboriginal hillmen professing the Buddhist religion, the remain- 
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ing descendants of whom now are classed as low-caste Hindus. 
When such people came into Buddhism, their religious conceptions 
had to be adjusted ; and it happened that many of these fell in with 
the new transcendentalisms of the school of Aryasangha. For 
instance, the aboriginal man has a profound belief in magic. His 
enemies are always working spells against him, and unless he works 
counter-spells how is he to be protected or‘avenged ? Now, if once one 
thoroughly realises that the only real thing is the mind, and that all 
exterior things are mere illusions, it follows, almost as a matter of 
course, that there must be some method by which the really existent 
mind can exercise power over the unreal phantasmagoria, which only 
exists in relation to itself, and can re-arrange it to its own satisfaction. 
This idea fell in with a tendency which had been growing up under 
the influence of mysticism, to substitute short cuts to perfection for 
the slow and tedious methods of the older systems; and in course of 
time the practice of magic became a recognised part of the profession 
of a Buddhist monk. 

Again, among all the hill tribes that I know, there are traces more 
or less distinct of mountain, lake, and river worship. I do not mean 
the worship of mountain gods, or personified spirits of mountains, 
nymphs or naiads, but of the actual mountains and rivers. The 
mountain is generally looked upon as good-natured and benignant, 
but capable of sudden bursts of fury, when he throws down rocks and 
trees at the objects of his wrath. He is almost always married to the 
lake, or tarn, who rests on his bosom, and whose moods vary with his 
while she is with him, but who, when she leaves him to take the form 
of the torrent of the hill valleys, becomes the most malignant being 
ever known to mankind, and is always associated by the Buddhist 
hillmen of: the Himalayan slopes with the idea of the tigers and 
snakes who haunt her banks, and of the skulls of those wretches 
whom her poisonous breath kills with deadly fevers and ague. There 
were no images devised of these gods and goddesses until the ideas 
had been adopted by Buddhism. The mountain itself was the visible 
divinity, and the tarn or the torrent the goddess herself. The hillmen, 
too, worshipped some animals, partly from regard to their usefulness, 
partly, perhaps, from some dim idea of their representing sides of 
nature, and possibly because they looked on them as totems. Among 
these the pig is pre-eminent in Central India; and every religion 
that has gained an influence over the tribes of the Vindhyans and 
the Aravalis has had to find a place for the pig god or goddess. 
The ideas of malignant demon rivers and animal deities were easily 
fitted by the craftsmen of Buddhist theology into their old personifi- 
cations of the conceptions of material nature, of the perfection of 
wisdom, and of illusions as females; and out of the combination they 
produced a series of what I may provisionally call self-existent god- 
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desses, known as the divine mothers, who must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Saktas or female manifestations of the divine 
energy, with whom they afterwards got mixed up when Buddhism 
had lost its distinctively non-theistic character. 

One of the most famous of these divine mothers is Vajra Varahi, 
the diamond sow, whose figure may be seen at Budh Gaya and 
Benares, and who is now incarnate as the abbess of a nunnery on 
the island in the middle of Lake Palti in Tibet. I think it quite 
clear that she is the aboriginal pig deity ingrafted upon the per- 
sonification of the ignorance which is the efficient cause of the 
illusions of existence, the Buddhist symbol of which is a pig. She 
is, therefore, philosophically to be identified with the exterior world. 
It is worth remarking that, while the pig deity appears in Hin- 
duism as Vajra Varaha, the boar-avatar of Vishnu, the diamond sow 
is figured in Nepal and Tibet with the trident, the skull garlands, 
the tiger’s skin, and other emblems which are popularly connected 
with Saivism, but which I take to be the belongings of the demon 
hill stream. 

It was not so easy to fit into the framework of Buddhism the ideas 
of the mountain and his wife, with their rude and physical sugges- 
tions of procreative and productive energies of nature, which I 
believe to have presented themselves to the human race almost 
everywhere, as soon as it began to speculate on the world in which 
it had been placed. I am very far indeed from that school which 
tries to reduce every religious conception to the lingam and yoni ; 
but I am convinced that the sexual mystery was, and from the 
nature of things must have been, one of the first problems to exer- 
cise the mind of primitive men; and nothing in the proceedings of 
European scholars seems to me more perverse than their determina- 
tion to find a philosophical origin for a cult which has clearly grown 
out of the most striking and mysterious of all physical facts. This 
process is not so misleading in Buddhism as it is in Hinduism, but 
it is full of danger even in the former. The Buddhists of the 
eighth century had undoubtedly a real difficulty in fitting in the 
aboriginal sexual symbolism, now so popular; for all that was 
implied in it ran counter to the ascetic bases of their faith. But, on 
the other hand, their mysticism had now reached the stage in which 
religious exaltation so often shades off into sexual pruriency, and 
the transcendental notion of the union of the soul with perfect 
wisdom, symbolized in the relations of the Buddhas of meditation 
with the Prajna Parmita, was available to give the necessary philo- 
sophic varnish to conceptions which had their origin at: the very 
farthest end of the scale of thought. Anyhow, as a matter of fact, 
the mountain god was identified with the Buddhas of meditation, 
and his wife the mountain tarn became the “wisdom” of the 
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mystics ; while the magical and debasing ritual of the hill deities 
was transferred, with an esoteric and symbolic meaning, to the 
worship of the heavenly Buddhas. 

All this naturally led up to the fourth or theistic development of 
Buddhism, which is generally ascribed to the influence of Brahmin- 
ism on the religion, but which I think may more probably be 
accounted for by internal development. One train of thought in 
particular seems to have directly led up to and culminated in the 
idea of a Supreme Being. From the beginning of philosophical 
speculation among Buddhists no question had been more hotly 
debated than the real nature of the Buddhas after they had arrived 
at Buddhahood. In the course of time it became an accepted belief 
that there were certain qualities which were common to all the 
Buddhas, and by which they were differentiated from the remainder 
of mankind ; and it was at last decided that these qualities were the 
accidents of an underlying substance which was deified as Adi- 
Buddha, who when united with the archetypal Prajna was the 
source and originator of all things, and unto whom all things must 
eventually return. The Buddhas and Bodhisatvas of meditation, as 
well as the earthly Buddhas and saints, were merely emanations 
from him who carried out his will. But all this required a supple- 
mentary revelation ; for the Sangha was still subject to the law of 
its organization. The revelation was found in what is called the 
Kala Chakra, the Wheel of Time, the record of a revelation 
made by Sakyamuni just before his death to a mythical king of an 
imaginary place in Central Asia where it had been preserved till the 
proper time came for its production in India. Csoma-de-Kordés puts 
the date of this in the tenth century of our era, but it was probably 
earlier, and it is likely that the doctrines contained in it had been 
festering in the Order long before it was produced, just as a new 
development of the Catholic religion has been discussed for genera- 
tions, and has become a dogma with a large number of the faithful, 
before it receives the final sanction of the inspired Church through 
the votes of an (Ecumenical Council. 

And now that I have come to the last great development of 
Buddhism in India, it may be worth while to stop for a little to 
notice the points of resemblance and difference between the develop- 
ment of Buddhism and Latin Christianity. Each possessed at an 
early period in its course a definite body of authoritative scripture, 
the custody and interpretation of which was intrusted to a power- 
fully organized body—the Church in Christianity, the Order in 
Buddhism. Each found in the course of time the doctrines con- 
tained in its scriptures to be insufficient for growing needs, and was 
forced to add tothem. Here the difference begins. The revelation 
of Buddha was final, and he had disappeared in Nirvana. The 
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Sangha could add nothing to what could be proved from the scrip- 
tures. Of course, like the Common Law Judges in England, the 
Buddhist doctors could, and did practically, make additions in 
principle, while pretending merely to interpret their text. But this 
process cannot be carried beyond a certain point; and just as there 
was in England an undefined, but still recognised, limit to the law- 
making power of the judges, so there were certain stages in the 
development of: Buddhism at which the Sangha had to stop short, 
and to acknowledge that the new doctrine could not be made to 
tally with scripture. Here came in a doctrine precisely similar to 
that of the economy which is used so freely by the doctors of the 
Latin Church. It was declared that the Buddha had kept back a 
’ portion of his doctrine for which the contemporary Church was not 
fitted, and had intrusted these reserved truths to dragons, or to 
Matreya, or to the King of Shambhala. On the other hand, the 
founder of the Latin Church is still in existence, watching over and 
inspiring his Church, which, to pursue the illustration from our 
English legal system, resembles a court of equity, having in addition 
to its known law hidden reserves of judicial principles, to bring out 
and apply when occasion requires. Results have shown that the 
more elastic system of the Latin Church is much the safer of the 
two. Councils have done startling things in their time; but one 
can hardly imagine a Council reversing all the dogmas and contra- 
dicting all the teachings of Christianity, while something like this 
was the effect on Indian Buddhism of the adoption by the Sangha 
of the supplementary revelation of a Supreme Deity contained in the . 
Kala Chakra. 

From the date of this last development the works of pollution 
went on merrily. Tantra after tantra was written, crammed with 
filth and disgusting magic charms, but more than redeemed in the 
opinion of some European scholars by their noble ideas about the 
Divine Being and the human soul. Vile corruptions, like the 
Herukas, Sambharas, and others to be seen in old Indian sculptures 
and modern Nepalese and Tibetan pictures, the obscenity of which I 
can only venture to hint at on paper, are described in learned works 
as deified saints, and the tantras setting forth these abominations 
are characterized as full of high and excellent thoughts. I can only 
hope that these scholars, whose theism seems to have obscured their 
moral sense, did not fully understand what they were writing about ; 
and it is pleasant to read the severe rebuke administered to them by 
the illustrious Burnouf. But vile as the corruptions of modern 
Buddhism have been, it must not be assumed that the fruits of the 
life and teachings of Sakyamuni have been wholly lost. Behind all 
the foul phantoms of metaphysics and theology, and the hideous 
antinomianism of tantric mysticism, there is still the calm figure of 
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the great human teacher and his glorious moral ideal of the absolute 
renunciation of self for the sake of others, All the nobler and purer 
minds turn for strength and guidance to Sakyamuni’s moral teach- 
ings, and many strive to imitate his blameless life. It is only fair 
to say that this is due to the Order, which, amid all its corruptions, 
has never quite lost sight of its origin and meaning, and which, 
while adding so much that is bad, has always carefully preserved 
some at least of the good that has been intrusted to it. 

It seems an accepted notion among people who get their ideas 
from the worthless books which have long passed current as Buddhist 
history, that the religion was driven out by Brahminist persecutions 
somewhere about the end of the seventh or the beginning of the 
eighth century after Christ; but I believe this to be an almost 
groundless fiction. These two centuries seem to have been pre- 
eminently a time of public controversy, when Brahmins challenged 
Buddhists, and men of one sect of Buddhism challenged those of 
other sects, to support their opinions in public ; it being often agreed 
that the losers should forfeit their lives, or, in the case of Buddhists, 
their monasteries. There are many instances of this in Hwen Tsang, 
and the Tibetan books allude to such controversies with Sankhyans 
and others, in which no doubt the Buddhists were sometimes de- 
feated, and had to pay the penalty. Itis also quite possible that local 
disputes may have led to local persecutions. But it is a matter of 
absolute certainty to me that the Brahminists and Buddhists lived 
on fairly good terms till Buddhism in India was destroyed by the 
Mussulmans in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and that the 
period between Hwen Tsang’s visit and the first Mussulman irruption 
was materially one of the most flourishing in the whole history of 
the religion in India. I cannot stay to put forth in detail the 
evidence on which I base this. But I may say that I rely upon the 
inscriptions and monuments which show that Buddhism was powerful 
up to the eleventh century in Magadha and Benares, and most 
probably so far as Mathura, if not further north, upon the extra- 
ordinary development of doctrine and production of new works which 
took place during the last four hundred years, and on the silence of 
the Tibetan books about serious Brahminical persecutions, and on 
their statements about the mischief done by Mussulman enemies. 

I have now attempted to trace Buddhism from its first start 
to its last development in India, which I look upon as in many 
ways little better than a reversion to Hinduism, and I believe 
that it lasted in this state until the Mahometans broke up the 
monasteries and dispersed the Order, when the entire organization 
collapsed, and Buddhism in India disappeared in Hinduism or in 
Jainism. 

J. Ware Epear. 
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Ir may very reasonably be expected that considering the strength 
and composition of the Liberal majority in the House of Commons 
a great number of new questions will be pressed upon public notice, 
and it is very desirable indeed in the interest of the new Parliament 
itself that some of these at any rate should concern subjects of deep 
and permanent importance. Now it would seem as if the great 
movement towards political freedom and equality which began just 
about half a century ago, and which starting from the first Reform 
Bill has produced by far the most remarkable series of reforms 
known to history, was drawing to a close with the establishment of 
household suffrage and—let us hope—municipal government in rural 
districts. And, again, whatever may happen to-morrow, for to-day 
at least there is a lull in ecclesiastical strife, and, once more let us 
hope, in the difficulties of foreign policy. This then, if ever, is the 
time for the consideration of social changes, for reforms intended to 
make the conditions of human life more pure, more healthy, more in 
accordance with what the most human spirits see to be possible for 
mankind to achieve. It cannot surely be too frequently or too 
seriously recalled to mind that the improvement, considerable 
though it be, in the social life of the mass of English people bears 
no sort of fair proportion to the increase of wealth, knowledge, and 
material appliances during the last half-century, and that the pro- 
gress of freedom and growth of political energy has left human life 
in England (as elsewhere) to be what we see but too plainly and 
deplore so unavailingly. Now, then, is the chance of the utilitarian, 
the positivist, the men in whose souls the wants and capacities of 
our common nature find their clearest response. These can, if they 
be resolute enough, find matters of debate and interest sufficient to 
try the metal of the new Parliament and fit to occupy its time. No 
matter how splendid the pack, or how brilliant the meet, or how 
propitious the weather, if the covers are drawn blank there will be 
no sport, and somebody will have to take the consequences. 

I venture, then, to urge that just as the great reforming movement 
applied itself at the outset (in 1834) to an alteration in Poor Law 
administration, compared to which the total and instantaneous aboli- 
tion of outdoor relief now would be but child’s play, so we should 
associate what may possibly be a closing chapter of purely political 
reform with that which would probably be a closing chapter of Poor 
Law reform also. Cannot—so let the question run—outdoor relief be 
suppressed, within say ten years, for all practical purposes in 
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England, or rather in the rural districts, concerning which alone I 
feel myself at all competent to speak ? But perhaps it would be well 
first of all to explain why, upon a familiar and well-worn topic, I 
should put myself forward to address a number of readers many of 
whom must be better informed and not less interested than myself. 
To this I answer that a dweller in the country, especially a clergy- 
man, who has had to do with Poor Law administration, who keeps eye 
and heart open in sympathy with human sufferings and aspirations, 
gains a practical experience of matters as they are which does for 
him these two things: first, the cry of injured human nature enters 
into the ears of such a person, and gives him that moral indignation 
by which the spirit of reform is commonly started and sustained ; 
and secondly, he acquires a practical instinct as to the feasibility 
and indeed the easiness of the proposed change which overpowers 
the difficulties that are apt to assert themselves too strongly in the 
minds of those whose acquaintance with the subject is derived mainly 
from books and statistics. They who constantly affirm upon the 
faith of a personal practical experience that a given useful reform 
ought to be done, and can be done at once, are certainly entitled to 
a hearing. , 

I need hardly say that I am nof about to repeat the dismal tale of 
the moral mischief caused by the English law of poor relief which 
hundreds of reports, speeches, books, and pamphlets have made 
familiar to the popular mind, without, I fear, arousing public interest. 
The temptation to idleness, thriftlessness, and intemperance, the 
provocation to deceit, envy, and covetousness, the desecration of 
family ties, the breaking up of home life, the miserable reward for 
a life of hard work, and the abject submissiveness of the country 
labourer who is forced to sell his birthright for such a mess of 
pottage as this—these are the commonplaces of the subject which 
need no explanation from me. A surer way to the popular imagina- 
tion will be to describe a common experience of a country guardian’s 
life, the like to which, I believe, exists nowhere among men who call 
themselves civilised and think themselves Christians. 

Let us suppose, then, some dozen busy men gathered once a week 
or so, at much personal inconvenience, round a board-room table to 
distribute money to a number of applicants at the rate, perhaps, of 
one shilling per guardian present for every new application, and 
after, say, two hours of wearisome discussion. Amongst the number 
of cases to be adjudicated upon there comes in due course a labourer 
between seventy and eighty years old. Let us look at him as he 
stands at the bar of charity, in a position which no excellence of 
character nor innate sense of personal dignity can make other than 
degrading and unhuman. In all this land of picturesque ruins there 
is none more picturesque than he. His face and form instinctively 
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suggest the likeness of a grand old oak, so gnarled and seamed, so 
blanched and twisted are they during his more than sixty years’ 
exposure to the daily assaults of English weather. Every feature in 
his face, at all times good and pleasant, has become quite beautiful 
and venerable through the quiet endurance and inwrought self- 
respect that comes of a long and laborious life. To an artist’s eye 
that can discern the inward worth, as well as the outward prettiness 
of things, an Italian peasant woman enshrined as a Madonna might 
well afford a less attractive spectacle than this brave, massive, stal- 
wart head, wearing the veil of a wistful, pathetic patience, the 
genuine outcome of persistent virtue and ill-requited toil, the halo . 
that tells of as true a martyrdom as ever was endured by sons of 
men. His history is worthy of his appearance. He has lived his 
threescore years and ten in one parish, worked on two or three farms, 
brought upa family, paid his way, asked the parish for nothing, 
belonged in his youth to a benefit club which broke up in his old 
age and left him without resources, worked without pause, or stint, 
or thought of holiday from year’s end to year’s end, been temperate 
and honest, though it may be thriftless and careless of the future, has, 
in short, carried upon those bent shoulders and tottering limbs the 
whole fabric of England’s wealth and greatness. And now being 
past work he has come to beg a weekly pittance of about 3s. doled 
out by unsympathizing charity to enable him to pass the remaining 
years of his life. He has to stand at the bar like a criminal (it may 
be the worthiest man present), and to answer unpleasant but quite 
unavoidable questions as to whether he is quite past work, whether 
no one gives him anything, whether his means are quite exhausted. 
He has to make excuses—oh the pity of it !—-too often insincere and 
crafty, why his own children can or will do nothing for him, and 
thus presents the spectacle, hateful to humanity, religion, and nature, 
of a parent not only abandoned by his children, but acquiescing in it 
as quite right and reasonable, and only anxious to spare the boys and 
girls, for whom he spent himself in early life, the burden of filial 
duty, the call of natural human affection. Of course he gets his 
relief, just as half a dozen men whose characters are as unsatisfactory 
as his is good get it; and yet the very guardians who respect and 
pity him know in their inmost hearts that in their sympathy for the 
individual they are but prolonging the debasement of the class. But 
anyhow this, told without one syllable of exaggeration, told indeed 
too briefly to have its due effect on the reader’s mind, is the too common 
end toa life of honest industry, that has blessed every person and 
thing with which it has had to do, save only the man who lived it. 
These are the sights that stir the blood ; mine I know has been 
stirred even to inward tears as I have watched this melancholy 
spectacle. But they stir also the reforming passion. Of all the 
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charms and solaces of life, it is surely not the least that men should 
have a reasonable hope of providing the means of passing its closing 
years in the same kind of way and up to the same standard of com- 
fort as that to which they have become accustomed. In every 
profession or calling a career of industry has its natural termination 
in a pension, or in savings, or an annuity, or a share in the old 
business, or some other equivalent for doing one’s industrial duty. 
Why, then, of all persons in the world should the agricultural 
labourer be the exception to so invigorating and wholesome a rule ? 
Is there a kind of special fatalism that makes pauperism in his case 
an inevitable necessity ? Fatalism indeed there is, but not in 
nature’s kindly ordering; it is the spell which centuries of well- 
meaning but mistaken opinion have cast upon the minds of even 
wise men. To break that spell it is needful to remember these two 
things: first, that pauperism is in no proper sense the result but 
the cause of the moral evils with which it is associated; secondly, 
that it is a purely artificial and so to speak manufactured article, 
and nota natural result from men and things being what they are— 
not, in short, one of those essential even if transient evils which may 
be described as the survival of inferior conditions from a lower stage 
of civilisation into a higher. 

Now as to the first of these, surely there is much mental bewilder- 
ment upon a very plain matter. To take the most obvious and 
effective illustration, we constantly hear that drink is the chief 
cause of pauperism, and nice calculations are even made as to 
the exact percentage which may be assigned to this source. Now 
if the word “cause” be used in a scientific and not a rhetorical 
sense, it is perfectly clear that there is no necessary connection in 
the way of causation, no invariable sequence, between the former 
and the latter. Nor is this merely a conclusion of logic, it is con- 
firmed by every-day experience. For instance, there are many 
nations with far less drunkenness and far more poverty than ours; 
it is possible on the other hand that Russia might show more 
drinking and less absolute destitution than we do. Again, even 
among ourselves sobriety affords no way of escape from pauperism 
in the case of the great majority of country labourers, and drunken- 
ness by no means necessarily involves it. These fallacies, which in 
the present instance rest upon no more profound truth than that 
one kind of evil has a tendency to breed another, do a great deal of 
harm; for one thing, quiet-going people come to suspect that in the 
minds of temperance advocates, logic, nature, and figures themselves 
are all turned upside down, or are fused by the heat of a most 
righteous and laudable indignation into a glowing but shapeless mass 
of fiery declamation. The real truth lies in the exactly counter- 
proposition, that outdoor relief directly and of necessity causes 
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habits of drinking; the word cause has here a strictly scientific 
value. As a mere matter of fact hundreds of thousands of men 
spend more money in drink than they otherwise would do, because 
they know that when it comes to the worst the parish will have to 
keep them most probably in their own homes, and therefore they 
argue, surely not without reason, that the parish and not themselves 
will benefit by their self-restraint. And yet strange to say tem- 
perance reformers do not seem to see that to get rid of the effect the 
best plan is to remove the cause. It is in truth a provoking illus- 
tration of the what I may call topsy-turviness which gets hold of the 
human intellect, when it has been sophisticated by a long course of 
mistaken opinion and erroneous action, that among all the methods 
for putting down drunkenness commonly suggested no word of 
remonstrance is ever uttered against the man who does the cause of 
temperance at least as much harm as the publican himself—the 
relieving officer. 

If, then, pauperism be a cause and not a result of moral depravity, 
it is of double importance to realise that this cause is of our own 
making, and therefore of our own removing. If anumber of persons 
are unfortunately resolved to take more than is good for them at a 
public-house, the responsibility of the Legislature for their conduct 
is, with great deference to Sir W. Lawson, but of the very slightest ; 
nor so long as there remains in the average man so uncomfortably a 
large survival of (lower) human nature, will the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment avail much to eradicate, though it may a little alleviate, the 
evil. The science of legislation, like that of medicine or economy, is 
learning to confine itself to the task of setting natural processes free 
to work out their own remedies for human disease instead of forcing 
nature into what seems the right direction. What a gospel of free- 
dom to be sure is evolution! Simplicity and non-interference are 
two of the watchwords of our day, and the abolition of out relief 
would be a return to simplicity and a cessation of interference. For 
it is a kind of crime by Act of Parliament, an offence against the 
right that exists merely because a statute says that it shall, a thing 
that could be swept away in a moment together with all its para- 
phernalia, guardians, officials, boardrooms, reports, returns, and 
all, And how easily this vital reform might be accomplished, with- 
out inflicting even temporary hardship that a little considerate 
charity could not remove, they know who have made themselves 
acquainted with the incomparably greater changes of the Poor Law 
Reform in 1834, or who have heard what a few wise men have 
accomplished in rural Shropshire or East-end London, or who have 
acquired that insight which comes of practical experience and cannot 


be adequately stated in words, but must to some extent at least be 
taken upon trust. 
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Keeping to the plan of setting forth the admitted evils of the 
Poor Law in such a shape as may appeal forcibly and readily to the 
practical imagination, I will now go on to put the case against it 
from the economic point of view by availing myself of that word of 
ill-omen—Protection. Now Free Trade is to the economist a 
species of divinity, and Protection affects his mind with the same 
kind of horror as heresy the mind of a Catholic dogmatist. But out- 
door relief is Protection pure and simple, marked with all the pro- 
nounced characteristics of that eruptive disease in its most violent 
and infectious form. To trace indeed the subtle and curious rami- 
fications of the Protective system in the operations of the Poor Laws 
is beyond at once my time and my strength, but two or three of the 
worst features are obvious enough and admit of succinct description. 
It is, however, a subject to be handled cautiously, for there is I 
fancy a good deal of loose thinking connected with it. 

First of all, that part of the Poor Rate (I speak as before only of 
rural districts) which is paid by others than employers of labour 
constitutes a protection, not of the farmer, but of the landowner 
as against the general ratepayer. The only economical excuse ever 
ventured for the Poor Law (a foolish perversion of an undoubted 
truth), that the land ought to be made to support the labourer, 
does not apply here. Tradesmen, professional men, residents in 
villas, even the titheowners, all contribute to enable the land to pay 
less for the support of the cultivators, and therefore to command a 
higher rent. If I may quote an excusably bitter saying of my own, 
if ratepayers like myself marked the coins that we paid to the poor- 
rate for out-relief, we should find them sooner or later in the pocket 
of some neighbouring landlord. 

Secondly, out-relief is a direct protection of the labourer as 
against the employer. That perfectly free, fair, and open market as 
between man and man (not excluding, of course, voluntary associa- 
tions of fellow-craftsmen), which it is surely one of the objects of 
our “ glorious constitution” to establish, cannot have any existence 
where one of the parties to the bargain has the public purse to fall 
back on. Now, if there be one thing more clearly admitted and 
more loudly asserted than anything else just now, it is that the 
farmers need absolute freedom from restrictions and interference if 
they are to carry on their business at a profit. Strange that while 
crying out for alterations, most of which—e.g. in the assessment of 
tithes—would benefit the landlord rather than the tenant, the occu- 
piers do not see that protected labour, with all the moral and social 
evils that follow in the train of Protection, cuts at the very heart of 
their industry. In making terms with their workpeople they cannot 
appeal altogether to the ordinary interests and emotions by which 
the minds of men are swayed; that brief and pregnant word of 
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wisdom, “if any will not work, neither shall he eat,” is here quite 
out of place. The result would, indeed, be quite intolerable if the 
evils thus created were not balanced by even greater evils on the 
other side, such as the ignorance and political incapacity of the 
labouring class. But these last are beginning to pass away, so that 
if the first is permitted to continue we may live to behold the 
spectacle of an educated and assertive pauperism under the pro- 
tection of the State, than which no more dangerous or melancholy 
condition of things could well be imagined. 

But, in the third place, the general truth that under Protectior, the 
protected come off in the lenge worst of all, finds here a misetable 
exemplification. I do not now speak of the ruin, moral and material, 
which the present system brings upon the class, and which may be 
summed up in the well-known law that the effect of Protection is to 
stifle competition, and, therefore, to arrest improvement ; to this, for 
instance, may be traced the acquiescence of too many in their wretched. 
homes, the general disinclination to move abroad for the purpose of 
bettering themselves, and their indifference to the solvency and good 
management of their clubs— 


‘* Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cura peculi: 
Non unquam gravis wre domum mihi dextra redibat.”’ 


The matter is in truth, economically, far more serious than this ; 
for there is good reason for believing that the Poor Rate (out-relief) 
represents nearly the extra sum which would be paid in wages if it 
were abolished. And thus the really terrible conclusion is reached, 
that men receive as doles out of public charity, with every degrading 
and unfair circumstance, the sum which they have fairly earned as 
the wages of their at best ill-paid labour. 

I do not say that this conclusion is certain, for it depends not upon 
the operation of present arrangements, which we can investigate, but 
upon the uncertainty whether wages would rise not merely in propor- 
tion as (which other causes might bring about), but rather absolutely 
because, out-relief was being diminished. Still the supposition that a 
very nearly equivalent rise would take place of necessity has much 
to recommend it. For the rate of wages for agricultural work, being 
as it is the lowest in the kingdom, is, under present conditions— 
e.g. of emigration, demand for labour, progress in education—fixed 
at the lowest sum for which the labourer can procure what he deems 
the necessayies of life. Now as it is quite certain that the class would 
not consent to work for wages which left the “House” as the inevi- 
table receptacle of their old age, it follows either that wages would 
rise or else that they would save something from their present earn- 
ings. But is the latter alternative likely? Hasty observers, with 
more zeal for morals than sympathy with human beings, would 
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answer that the saving in drink alone would more than fill the void. 
But what if the money spent in drink only marks the sum which the 
labourers would in any case insist on spending, no one surely who 
knows their lot grudging them their determination, upon the 
pleasures, the leisure, the comforts, or even the luxuries of life. In 
that event the case against their drinking habits would be not that 
they spent too much money upon personal indulgence, but that they 
spent it so abominably badly. It might, indeed, be urged in reply 
that, making every fair allowance for the self-indulgent wants of the 
agricultural labourer as compared with his income, drinking is yet 
so expensive a method of gratifying them, that by better manage- 
ment he could get a reasonable amount of pleasure and comfort out 
of life, and yet leave a margin for saving enough to support himself 
in age. For myself, though I have no better reason to give for my 
opinion than the instinct of experience, I do not believe that this 
possibility would greatly modify the rule that wages would rise as 
relief fell. If, however, the other were to turn out to be the true 
alternative, then it is worth remarking that a few at least of the 
marked coins would be traced into the pockets of another landlord— 
him of the public-house. 

Once more I say these are the things that stir the blood. If 
I may make a special appeal to an august name, what does Mr. Bright, 
who would hunt every shred and atom of Protection through every 
hole and corner in the kingdom, think of this plague-spot that 
spreads its taint over all our industrial life? Is Protection any the 
less economically vicious or morally detestable because it assumes 
the form, or rather the garments that cover the skeleton, of charity 
and benevolence? The task of establishing Free Trade in the 
relations between employers and employed in agricultural districts, 
which may, perhaps, fall to the lot of younger men to perform, needs 
nevertheless at the outset the benediction of a veteran. 

But apart from the inquiry whether, as a matter of fact, the 
labourers would be called upon to contribute anything to their own 
emancipation from pauperism, common sense might suggest another 
and more practical way of regarding the matter. Is there anything, 
it might be asked, in the present circumstances and future prospects 
of the labouring class to release its members from the ordinary 
obligation of providing for their own maintenance in sickness or old 
age? Is it clearly impossible that they should do so? Or would 
the withdrawal of out-relief necessitate the relinquishment of any 
comfort or convenience to which custom or equity had given them a 
title? I think this could hardly be affirmed. Now, inasmuch as 
the increase of population question always lies close at hand in the 
discussion of social subjects, we might take as a convenient illus- 
tration the point whether, owing to the withdrawal of out-relief, the 
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average time of marriage would be postponed at all; and, if at all, 
beyond what is advisable and reasonable. My belief is that the 
tendency would be on the whole in the other direction." 

For we must remember, in dealing with the habits and customs of 
working people, the golden rule that every man may on the whole be 
supposed to know his own business and his own interests better than 
his outside advisers; hence a working man, though he might pro- 
bably express his opinion in language more forcible if not more 
elegant than the jargon of science, would soon discover and act upon 
the discovery that, if he had to provide for himself in old age, an 
early marriage was an exceedingly good investment of capital. Let 
us, for instance, take the normal time of marriage as being between 
twenty-one and twenty-five years of age, and let us add the expectation, 
not altogether illusive in the case of a sensible working man, that his 
wife was of about the same age. We might then divide his “ able- 
bodied” life into two periods of twenty years each. At the end of 
the first he would have children able to help him—boys at home, 
girls at service, and the younger children would be ceasing to be 
dependent upon him. For the next twenty years he and his wife 
would be set free to earn more money than was possible during the 
time of the young family. The pinch would have come, as in all 
well-ordered life it ought to come, when men are young, strong, and 
hopeful. And although the wages of the agricultural labourer must 
for long remain lower than those of the mechanic, yet he has a 
number of counterbalancing advantages, and this above every- 
thing, that for all men of reasonably good character employment 
is constant and regular. Hence his opportunities of laying by 
against the time of old age during the second twenty years of 
active life are at least as good as those of any other workman in any 
walk of life whatever. Left to herself, nature would treat him, and, 
what is more, allow him to treat himself, in no way different from 
other men who have to gain their own livelihood; law is invariable 
though circumstances appear mutable. The agricultural labourers 
must, therefore, be prepared and even summoned to assume the 
burdens along with the privileges which they are entitled to; nor, 
must it in fairness be added, would they, in some sort the proudest 


and most sensitive of men, be the least likely to repudiate their 
responsibilities. 


(1) Theories as to the effect of early marriages upon the welfare of the rural popula- 
tion are, in my humble opinion, largely vitiated owing to its being practically over- 
looked that the increase of births depends not upon the age of the man but of the woman. 
Tf all the men in England married on the average a year or two later than they dd now, 
the age of their wives remaining the same, the birth-rate would probably not be dimi- 
nished at all. The notion that men should be several years older than their wives is a 
survival of primitive habits that I commend to the serious consideration of the women 
who are striving for the advancement of their sex. 
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The practical details of this great reform may be summarized 
thus :— 

(1) Out-relief to be declared illegal within a given term of years, 

and the whole machinery for administering it swept away. 

(2) A power left of dealing with exceptional circumstances; for 
instance, in the event of some great calamity, a district might 
be “ proclaimed ”’ destitute, as it is now proclaimed infected or 
seditious. 

(3) A judicious alteration might be experimentally ventured upon 
in the direction of alleviating the ‘‘ House ”’ system, when the 
“‘ House-test ” (a most barbarous institution reminding one of 
Middle Age ordeals) was no longer needed to protect the rates 
against outdoor relief. 

(4) The institution of a national club in each union or parish 
solely for the payment of pensions in old age, the contributing 
to which, however, to be entirely voluntary. Compulsory 
insurance is, I am afraid, destined to play the same unenvi- 
able part in the thrift movement as the Permissive Bill in the 
temperance agitation. When will people perceive that the 
right, because the natural, method of proceeding is to place 
the consequences of conduct, so far as they concern our own 
personal interests, plainly before men’s eyes together with 
the means of escaping from them, and leave nature and reason 
to do the rest? When they do perceive it, they will also 
discern that to compel a man to educate his children for THEIR 
benefit is not quite the same thing as compelling him to give 
a portion of his earnings to the State for his own. 

(5) The organization of private charity to meet exceptional cases. 
This would follow so naturally and do its work so willingly 
that it might with some plausibility be argued that the cessa- 
tion of out-relief would be followed by an excess of private 
alms-giving, especially in the way of endowments, more demo- 
ralising than the present system. But, I venture to ask, will 
private charity be so very exuberant to the persons or even 
the families of vorErs. 

This is the word that gives our subject its pressing and immediate 
interest. The franchise is to be conferred upon that enormous body 
of men—the agricultural labourers—and if it cannot be said that 
much enthusiasm is exhibited concerning it either by donor or 
recipient, yet there is what is better than enthusiasm, a determina- 
tion that the power of voting shall not be unnecessarily withheld from 
any class of men in the nation. We have come to a definite conclusion 
that the men who fulfil the duties of citizenship as represented by 
being the heads of a household should have the right of expressing 
their will as to the government of the country in which they have 
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precisely the same stake as the greatest nobleman in the land. And 
this determination is strong enough to put aside, even if they were 
urged upon us more commonly than they are, the pleas against the 
extension of the franchise founded upon circumstances of natural 
inferiority such as ignorance, poverty, and the like. But what if 
there exists an artificial inferiority which, so far from being a mere 
Tory bugbear, belongs precisely to that class of disqualifications 
which the Liberal instinct has always reckoned as constituting a real 
danger to liberty and good government. A parliament of place- 
holders, a constituency depending for employment on public works, 
a cabinet of contractors under the Crown, would present a very odd 
spectacle to the enlightened Liberal gaze; and yet notoriously a dis- 
qualification of a similar kind attaches to the class of agricultural 
labourers. And here, once more, I must observe that experience 
alone, which touches the minds of people and sees the actual work- 
ing of things and thoughts, can realise the true state of the case and 
the serious extent of the danger. 

For it must with sadness be confessed that the labouring class in 
rural places remains the only part of the community to which the 
term “ pauperised”’ might not unfairly be applied. In those places 
where the rate of pauperism is five per cent., it would, I imagine, 
be found that out of every three persons of the agricultural 
class who died above sixty, two were paupers. In urban con- 
stituencies pauperism is but a fringe upon social and industrial life, 
disagreeable and pernicious, no doubt, but still not entering 
habitually into men’s mode of thinking about themselves and their 
order, not thrust ostentatiously upon people’s notice, not including 
nearly so large a percentage of population in its fatal embrace, above 
all, not defended as a natural and befitting end of life under some 
semi-communistic pretence. But in the rural unions, save where 
exceptional public spirit and good sense animate the administration 
of the Poor Law, pauperism ranges from one in thirty-five to one in 
twelve of the population. Now this, of course, means that most of 
the labouring people have relations, and all of them friends and 
neighbours, who are pensioners on the public funds. Pauperism is 
an institution, and as such exercises a perpetual pressure upon the 
mind and character. Men look forward to the parish pay asa thing 
to which they are entitled. Norare they to blame for so thinking ; 
for if arrangements made by law allow men a given number of 
shillings per week when they are past work, surely every man is 
justified from his own point of view in claiming his share of the 
spoil. Give such men—or rather men educated under. such in- 
fluences—the franchise, and then consider what may be the effect 
upon political life of the introduction into it of constituencies a clear 
majority in which believe, not without reason, that, irrespective of 
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character and conduct, they have a claim upon the national purse 
when the means of replenishing their own are exhausted. By im- 
perceptible process the waves of the opinion which they entertain 
will filer through many channels till they reach the minds of their 
representatives, and deluge them with appropriate fallacies and a 
cognate moral obliquity. Then the contagion will spread to men of 
other callings; and thus we may come, almost: before we know it, to 
a thinly disguised communism without the spirit that ennobles and 
the idealism that more than half redeems it from evil. Does the 
prospect seem a satisfactory one? Not surely to those who re- 
member the warnings of history, and among these the undoubted 
fact that the decline and fall first of republican then of imperial 
Rome was largely due to a system of outdoor relief. 

This, then, is the golden opportunity which once let slip may 
never occur again. Let the gift of the franchise be associated with 
measures for the gradual extinction of pauperism, before rural con- 
stituencies have taught themselves and instructed their representa- 
tives that outdoor relief is inevitably rooted in the nature of things. 
If, indeed, this obstacle in the way of extending the franchise were 
thrust before us by unavoidable necessity, it would be our duty to 
face it and make the best of it, doing what we thought right by our 
fellow-countrymen at all hazards. But seeing that it is of our own 
making, a merely artificial dam set up across the current of political 
progress, then to submit to its continuance without so much as an 
inquiry whether it could be removed, and to run knowingly and 
wilfully into serious danger in consequence, betrays, I will not say 
a kind of infatuation in the public mind, for infatuation implies 
some degree of mental energy, but rather an insensate fatalism, 
which too often acquiesces in abuses from mere want of political 
excitement ; that is to say, because there is no vested interest to 
assail, no rival party to make uncomfortable, no opposition to over- 
come. But we will not believe this to be true of the great Liberal 
majority in the new House of Commons, and therefore I, a mere 
country clergyman of no kind of note or influence, feel myself 
emboldened to press this great reform upon their notice. We in the 
country are expecting many changes for the better at their hands, 
but if they mean radically to improve the condition of the rural 
population they must add abolition of out-relief to the list of 
measures. Let us sum the matter up briefly thus: to reform the 
land laws but leave the poor law untouched, to confer the franchise 
‘but not withhold the public dole, to disestablish the clergyman but 
retain the relieving officer, must end in certain disappointment and 
possible disaster. Let us do the one and not leave the rest undone. 

T. W. Fowre. 





THE LIBERAL VICTORY : 
FROM A CONSERVATIVE POINT OF VIEW. 


In craving the hospitality of the Fortnightly Review, in order to 
supplement the Liberal account of the Conservative Collapse with 
a Conservative estimate of the Liberal Victory, I feel like Themis- 
tocles when he sought shelter with the Persian king. I must, 
however, have a care not to dwell overmuch upon this analogy, lest 
my friend Mr. Matthew Arnold should remind me that it is the 
Party to which I have the honour to belong that consists of Bar- 
barians; or lest my neighbour, Lord Quarrington of Evegate, should 
again taunt me with always having been a resident at the court 
of an Eastern master. ' 
The magnitude of the Liberal Victory is beyond question. But 
it is necessary to remind the writer who, under the signature of 
“Index,” has been generous enough, after exulting over the Con- 
servative Collapse, to instruct Conservatives how to repair their 
discomfiture, that if it be true, as he affirms, that the previous 
Conservative triumph was ‘built upon the sand,’ the present 
Liberal Victory reposes upon precisely the same foundation. We 
all of us bow before the majesty of Household Suffrage ; but each 
Party in turn, though never presuming to challenge the prerogatives 
of the absolute sovereign under whose sceptre we have the happiness 
to live, maintain a fine reserve concerning the wisdom and justice of 
its decrees. Fortunately, transmutat incertos honores; and, per- 
haps, the wisest course for politicians to pursue, to whom, for the 
moment, Household Suffrage, /udum insolentem ludere pertinar, has 
not shown itself benignant, is not only to resign the favours it 
lately bestowed—for that is inevitable—but to wrap themselves in 
their virtue, and suffer its desertion of them in silence. Unhappily, 
I gather from “Index,” from Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Bright, the Daily News, the Spectator, and other impartial authorities, 
that Conservatism has no virtue to fall back upon. Long known as 
the Stupid, we are now labelled the Immoral Party. Under these 
circumstances, and since we have no further reputation to lose, Con- 
servatives might as well imitate their adversaries, and, while prac- 
tically deferring to the popular will, advance the best reasons they 
can for doubting if its wisdom is quite so absolute as its power. 
I was reading the other day in an evening journal recently 
converted to Liberal opinions by the current of events, that when in 
Bulgaria four armed Turks meet one unarmed Christian, they cut 
off his head; and when four armed Christians meet one unarmed 
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Turk, they treat him similarly. But, the writer went on to say, 
when a Christian is decapitated, an inquiry ensues ; whereas, when a 
Turk is thus disposed of, there is an end of the matter. The simi- 
larity, indeed, the identity, between Turks and Tories, everybody 
will recognise; nor will any difficulty be experienced in acknow- 
ledging that Liberals and Christians are one and the same. But, 
however this may be, certainly when the Conservative Party, armed 
with Household Suffrage, contrive to obtain a majority, and the 
Liberal Party lose their heads, there is an inquiry of the most 
searching and prolonged character. Indeed, the inquiry lasts just 
so long as the Conservative Party remain in office. We now see the 
position reversed. With the somewhat rough, but, withal, efficient 
edge of Household Suffrage, the Liberal Party have severed the 
existence of the late Conservative Cabinet; and, thereupon, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and other personages who were actively 
engaged in the process of decapitation, beg us to hush up the 
business and let bygones be bygones. I am afraid this Bulgarian 
form of justice cannot be assented to. The Liberal Victory is a fact 
not to be denied. But I propose to inquire how it was won, and 
what are the penalties that will in the long run infallibly ensue from 
the employment of the irregular weapons by which it was secured. 

Liberals themselves scarcely care to account for their victory. 
To them it seems to spring naturally out of the enduring relations 
of Conservatism and Liberalism, and is sufficiently explained by the 
fact that the natural destiny of the Liberal Party is to be in office, 
and of the Conservative Party to be in opposition. Conservatism, it 
is said, is useful occasionally as a drag; but Liberalism is the coach, 
the horses, the driver, and all the passengers. The metaphor is a 
convenient one, and might be appropriate, if it happened to be a law 
of existence that we must always be travelling, and if, furthermore, 
we had any accurate conception whither we are journeying. But 
figures of speech are rarely of much help when we are in pursuit of 
truth ; and, as a rule, they are only our old friend, the familiar red 
herring, trailed across the path to divert us from the real scent. It is 
true the Duke of Argyll has suggested that the Conservatives have 
been expelled from office “‘ because they were found out.” I would 
suggest to his Grace that, on the contrary, it was because they were 
found In. 

I may, perhaps, be thought to be only retorting upon an ill- 
natured joke with a good-humoured one. But I have to submit that 
my joke has the advantage of accuracy as well as of urbanity, and that 
it will serve to lead us to the true explanation of the late Liberal 
Victory. Though myself a member of the Stupid Party, I hope I 
have intelligence enough to understand what is known as the Positive 
Method. Employing it, what dol find? I find that in 1852 the 
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late Lord Derby replaced Lord John Russell as Prime Minister ; 
that in 1858 the same statesman replaced Lord Palmerston; that in 
1866 Lord Derby supplanted Earl Russell; that in 1874 Mr. 
Disraeli was substituted for Mr. Gladstone; and that on each 
occasion the change occurred because the Liberal Party, being in 
power, could not agree to “sink their differences.” Pursuing my 
observations, I find that, as'soon as possible after each of these occur- 
rences, the Liberal Party made haste once more to perform that 
operation, and that the Ministries of the Earl of Aberdeen, of Lord 
Palmerston, and of Mr. Gladstone, were quickly substituted for the 
Conservative Cabinets I have enumerated. 

Now I think any intelligent admirer of the Positive Method will 
admit that the instances here adduced are sufficiently numerous to 
raise a very strong presumption in favour of the correctness of the 
following four conclusions. Iam sure “ Index” will pardon me for 
borrowing his admirable system of numerical categories. 

1. The Liberal Party, when ostensibly united, are more numerous, 
and therefore more powerful, than the Conservative Party. 

2. When, through honest indulgence in discord, they find them- 
selves once more relegated to the benches of the Opposition, once 
more they affect a unity they do not possess, for the purpose of turn- 
ing out the Conservatives. 

3. When, by this ingenuous device, the Conservatives have been 
turned out, again the Liberal Party betray the unreality of their 
pretended union. 

4. The Liberal Party are not really a Party at all, but a conglo- 
meration of persons periodically agreeing to differ, and differing to 
agree, from the pain it gives them to see the Conservatives in office. 

These four conclusions would, I submit, be as well established as 
moral probabilities ever can be, even if we had no evidence to go upon 
save that vouchsafed us by the Party vicissitudes of 1852, 1858, 
1866, and 1874, with their invariable sequel. But we have since 
had further testimony in support of the theory I am expounding ; 
and we have had it in this year of grace in which we are living. 
The explanation I suggest of the particular Liberal Victory we have 
just witnessed, agrees in the most striking manner with the general 
theory previously arrived at by an induction from notorious and indis- 
putable facts. What more can the humble inquirer, after the 
Positive Method, want or demand? From the moment the rooted 
and really incurable discords of the Liberal Party had forced Mr. 
Disraeli into office, the task of concealing those discords began 
afresh. ‘ Let us sink our differences, and turn out the Tories ” was 
their one thought, their one exhortation, They did sink their 
differences, and the Conservative Government has been turned out. 
I appeal to Lord Hartington, who ended by adopting, if indeed he 
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did not invent, the pious exhortation I have quoted, if this is not a 
true and accurate account of what took place during the active 
period that preceded the General Election. The Irishman com- 
plained that the fleas would have pulled him out of bed, had they 
only been unanimous. On this occasion, they were. 

Now what causes this unanimity, and whence arises the pain I 
spoke of, and that is felt by all true Liberals when they see the 
Conservatives in office? Of course if we adopt Mr. Bright’s 
favourite opinion that many Conservatives are liars, and all of them 
are fools, the feeling is a natural one. I am told that, in the 
political catechism upon which the rising generation of Liberals is 
being brought up, a question is asked, if all Conservatives are 
wicked? The answer is, “ Yes, they are all born bad, and they 
make themselves worse.” That is an explanation, like another; but 
I may perhaps venture to offer mine. I was reading the other day 
that, the city of Tokio being peculiarly exposed to the extreme 
hazard of fire, a fire-engine was introduced from America, and in 
less than a week proved its efficiency by checking several conflagra- 
tions in an early stage of their activity. The exhibitor and his 
machine were quickly re-shipped to America; for the firemen of 
Tokio found it interfered with their monopoly. ‘In the midst of a 
general conflagration,” the Tokio Times goes on to say, “a Japanese 
householder can insure immunity for his own property only by 
promptly offering a sufficient bribe to the fireman. When this is 
done, they are perfectly reckless as to the destruction of other pro- 
perty, in carrying out their contract.” The Liberal Party seem to 
me to resemble the Tokio firemen in all respects but one. They 
claim a monopoly of dealing with fires, more especially against any 
one more expert than themselves in repressing a threatened confla- 
gration, and they are somewhat reckless as to the destruction of 
other people’s property. I wish I could add that they always insure 
immunity for the property of those for whom they profess exclusively 
to act. 

This, I venture to suggest, is the secret of the pain with which the 
Liberal Party contemplate the presence of a Conservative Govern- 
ment in office. They are monopolists who believe they have an 
inherent right to power. It needs no profound acquaintance with 
human nature to be aware that people animated by such a conviction 
will not stick at trifles. Conceiving themselves to be unjustly kept 
out of what belongs to them, they strive to secure possession by 
means fair and means that would have to be somewhat differently 
described. ‘In the composition of the Cabinet,’ said Sir Charles 
Dilke, on taking office, “all shades of Liberalism are well repre- 
sented.” I suppose it is because we are the, Stupid Party, that we 
think Sir Charles Dilke ought to have been-the reverse of proud of 
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the fact he indicates. Yet I feel disposed to exclaim as Jacques told 
the Duke, Touchstone did: ‘‘ Call us not fools till Heaven hath sent 
us fortune.” And have we an absolute monopoly of the indications 
of folly ? At any rate I observe that motley—Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Selborne, Mr. Bradlaugh— 
motley, indeed !—* motley’s the only wear! ” 

In plain English, then, the Liberal Victory is to be accounted for 
by the fact that a number of political sects who have nothing in 
common save an uncontrollable feeling of pain at the sight of a 
Conservative Government, combined for the purpose of removing it. 
“Index ” exhorts the Conservative Party to be more “ modest, 
manly, upright, and self-denying.” No doubt fas est ab hoste doceri, 
Unfortunately, on this occasion, there is no one to learn from. 

But this is not the only machinery to which I should be unable 
to attach the epithets “ upright and self-denying,” whereby the late 
Liberal Victory was achieved. It was ministered to, moreover, by 
radical misrepresentations on matters of the utmost importance, and 
which have since been acknowledged to be misrepresentations by the 
person who was foremost in disseminating them ; without, however, 
the surrender, either by himself or his confederates, of the fruits 
of victory which those misrepresentations assisted to procure. 

We live in an age of very short memories, and I am frequently 
told that what happened yesterday is “ancient history,” and ought 
to be buried and forgotten, along with the scandals of Suctonius 
and the spurious chronology of Rollin. But the Eastern Question 
is still modern history ; and patience must be extended to me while 
I briefly recall the recent European policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
what was the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s successor, before that 
successor secured his succession. 

Iam one of those who think nothing is to be gained by deny- 
ing or defending the faults which a great Party or a conspicuous 
Statesman may have happened to commit. On the Ist of April, 
1878, Lord Salisbury, then freshly acceding to the direction of the 
Foreign Office, issued a Circular Note which embodied in an explicit 
and decisive manner the policy and interests of this country in 
the Eastern Question. I do not think a more spirited composition 
ever emanated from an English Minister. The next important step 
taken by Lord Salisbury was to accept an invitation to the Congress, 
whither in due course he proceeded with Lord Beaconsfield. An 
agreement was arrived at by the Plenipotentiaries of the European 
Powers, and the agreement was embodied in the Treaty of Berlin. 
Between the stipulations of that treaty, and the Circular Note of the 
Ist of April, there was a considerable difference, and it transpired 
that the difference, as far as this country and Russia was concerned, 
had been arranged by a Secret Memorandum drawn up by Lord 
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Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff. Of course for Lord Salisbury’s 
share in the transaction, Lord Beaconsfield and every member of the 
Cabinet were severally and jointly responsible. 

Repeated attempts have been made to secure party capital out of 
this incident. I feel confident it must have been mortifying to the 
Conservative Cabinet, and to the Prime Minister and Lord Salisbury 
more especially, to have been obliged to adopt the course I have 
indicated. But why did they do so? They did it in order to 
save the peace of Europe. Russia had discovered that certain other 
Powers, for sufficient reasons of their own, were determined to remain 
neutral in the controversy between Russia and England ; and, that 
being the case, the Memorandum of Agreement was the only pos- 
sible means of inducing Russia to enter the Congress. The alterna- 
tive undoubtedly was War. 

Every one must decide for himself—and I suspect the decision will 
depend more upon temperament than upon either pure reason or 
pure morality—whether he would have paid such a price, in order to 
spare his country and the world the horrors of a vast and sanguinary 
conflict. But the man must be singularly constituted who, far from 
sympathizing with the personal pang it must necessarily have cost 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury to make this patriotic and pacific 
sacrifice, love to taunt them with it as though it were a piece of 
cowardly chicanery. With such persons I confess myself unable to 
argue. The phrase “ Peace With Honour” has been assailed with 
much adverse criticism. The Liberal Party must forgive me if I 
observe that they excel rather in vigorous vituperation than in 
delicate irony; and it was not a Liberal who observed that the 
Treaty of Berlin was the “Peace that passeth understanding.” 
But he who made the observation intended it only for the ears of 
those who have a sense of justice as well as a sense of humour. 
Perhaps “Peace With Honour ” should have been toned down to 
“Peace Without Dishonour.” That would have been a strictly 
accurate account of the situation; and though it might not have 
silenced the sneers of a factious philanthropy, it would have satisfied 
all men who combine with a jealous regard for their country a 
thoughtful compassion for mankind. 

But the work of the late Conservative Cabinet, and of the two 
Conservative Statesmen whose names are more intimately associated 
with the labours of the Congress and the Treaty of Berlin, did not 
end here. There were persons, not officially initiated into what had 
taken place in the Radzivill Palace, who nevertheless had the 
shrewdness to surmise that, in making what concessions they did, 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had provided themselves and 
their country with more solid compensation than appeared in the 
letter of the Berlin Treaty. Negotiators of the first rank have to 
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practise much reserve ; nor are they exonerated from this duty even 
when continued reticence leaves their reputation at the mercy of 
imputations, whose force outspokenness would at once annul. Does 
any one believe that the two English Plenipotentiaries were ignorant 
of the fact that the Congress and the Treaty of Berlin had destroyed 
the Triple Alliance, so dangerous to England and so menacing to 
Europe, and would speedily generate in its stead that defensive 
understanding between Germany and Austria which Lord Salisbury, 
with as much truth as felicity, designated “glad tidings of great 
joy”? Had he explained all this on his return from Berlin, the 
accusations to which he and Lord Beaconsfield had to submit would 
have fallen to the ground, and the English people would have recog- 
nised how great was the diplomatic triumph their Government had 
achieved. But the indiscretion involved in such an announcement 
would have been deplorable, and probably dangerous; and the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had to be 
content with letting the world perceive only one-half of their 
success. 

Yet the time came when Lord Salisbury found the seal of reserve 
lifted from his lips. Then he openly referred to the understanding 
between Germany and Austria, in reality an integral part of the 
work of the Congress, as “glad tidings of great joy;” and in 
another bold figure of speech, worthy of the occasion, he declared 
that Austria stood sentinel at the gate of the Balkan Peninsula. 

T trust no one supposes I have indulged in this rapid retrospect 
for the sake of glorifying, or even of defending, the Foreign Policy 
of the late Government. That would be an agreeable, and in my 
opinion an easy task; but it is not the one upon which I am at 
present engaged. Not the “Conservative Collapse,” but the Liberal 
Victory, is my theme; and what I have to show is by what means 
that victory was won, and what is the penalty that will have to be 
paid—nay, in great measure, has already been paid for it. It was 
indispensable, however, to recal and bear in sharp remembrance the 
salient points of the Policy of Lord Beaconsfield and the Conservative 
Cabinet, before proceeding to show, as I now propose to do, with 
what unprecedented bitterness Mr. Gladstone, and those accessories 
after the fact, the Liberal Party, assailed it; and with what un- 
paralleled meekness they have since adopted it. 

I will not recall textually the language in which the present 
Prime Minister of England week after week and month after month 
denounced a Foreign Policy which a wiser critic would have sus- 
pected was sagacious, and a more generous one would at least have 
believed was patriotic in intention. It used to be said, verba volant, 
scripta manent ; but in these days of stenography, the saying no 
longer holds good. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone, quam minimum 
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credulus postero, has collected and republished his philanthropic 
philippics. I will not rummage in that repertory of invective for 
denunciations whose purport we all remember. I am more tempted 
to open Corneille, and to quote, as though they were addressed by 
the late Prime Minister of England to the present one, the words of 
Horace to his sister Sabine— 


‘*Embrasse ma vertu, pour vaincre ta faiblesse. 
Participe a ma gloire, au lieu de la souiller ; 
Tache a t’en revétir, non a m’en dépouiller : 
Es-tu de mon honneur si mortelle ennemie, 
Que je te plaise mieux couvert d’une infamie ?” 


Many of us have been looking for a letter from Mr. Gladstone to 
Lord Beaconsfield, couched in similar terms to those employed in 
the letter of apology addressed by him, through Count Karoly, to 
the Emperor of Austria. None such is forthcoming; and so I 
suppose he is still, where Lord Beaconsfield is concerned, “de son 
honneur si mortel ennemi.” But it is not to be denied by any one 
that, after soiling Lord Beaconsfield’s glory, he seeks to participate 
in it, by draping himself in Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. 

What has become of the invectives against Austria? What has 
become of the assertion, reiterated and reiterated again in oration 
and article, that no one good deed can be predicated of that Power ? 
What has become of the exclamation of ‘“ Hands off!” that direct 
challenge and answer to Lord Salisbury’s words concerning “glad 
tidings,” and the “sentinel” ? No doubt such utterances did not 
proceed from Earl Granville, Lord Hartington, or the wiser mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party, but were regarded by them, I was 
going to say as midsummer, but may I not say, as Midlothian mad- 
ness. But they have since accepted Mr. Gladstone as their Chief ; 
they are members of the Cabinet in which he is Prime Minister; and 
the whole Liberal Party are responsible—was ever such a respon- 
sibility accepted before ?—for all the words and acts of the gifted 
agitator whose recklessness, for which he has since apologized, and 
whose ignorance, which he has himself since confessed, have raised 
them to power. 

It will, perhaps, be said that in making his recantation, and 
confessing his fault, Mr. Gladstone gave striking proof of magna- 
nimity, and that I am only showing I am not magnanimous enough 
to appreciate his conduct. Well, Magnanimity is of all qualities in 
life the one I value and admire most. A man who has equanimity 
for himself, and magnanimity for his neighbours, seems to me to 
possess every necessary Virtue. It is magnanimity which makes 
most men greater than most women, and some men greater than other 
men. But so pure a quality must be, like Cwsar’s wife, above 
suspicion ; and the alleged magnanimity of the Prime Minister in 
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retracting his perverse language, seems to me to be open to the 
gravest doubt. He would have purged it from suspicion had he 
accompanied it with the avowal that his perverse misapprehensions 
of English and European policy, persisted in with unparalleled 
violence, necessitated a final self-ostracism from political life. He 
has not taken this course. He has surrendered everything—except 
the Premiership; and in his past errors, his abject apology, and his 
retention withal of power, he has involved the dignity and reputation 
of the entire Liberal Party. It may be the ingenuous simplicity of 
inexperience that misleads me. But this I will crave leave to say, 
that if I may for a moment imagine myself a member of the Ministry 
of Mr. Gladstone when he published his letter to Count Karoly, I 
should at once have resigned my functions. There are a good many 
of us who, at the General Election, failed to secure the confidence of 
the constituencies before which we expounded our opinions; and I 
suppose that, in the hour of defeat, we experienced some little sense 
of disappointment. But now that none of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues 
have left his side in consequence of his astounding Letter, I doubt 
if we have much reason to be sorry that we have been spared the 
temptations of a sphere where apparently the blunting of fine 
susceptibilities proceeds so rapidly. 

A giant and a dwarf once entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance; but the dwarf soon found the compact highly inconvenient. 
The giant was exceedingly enterprising, thereby exposing the dwarf 
to some rather painful experiences, which were made more bitter by 
the giant always monopolizing the booty. The dwarf therefore 
retired from the compact. There is no member of the Liberal 
Cabinet but compared with whom Mr. Gladstone is a giant. But 
on this occasion his smaller allies have been reconciled to his adven- 
turous spirit, and to the more painful elements of triumph, by a 
juster distribution of its advantages. 

That, at least, is how the Liberal Victory strikes one who has had 
some opportunity of learning how far his view is shared by the 
Conservative Party. The Liberal Party accompanied the electoral 
struggle with the most extraordinary and continuous misrepresenta- 
tion of Foreign Affairs and Foreign Policy: misrepresentations I of 
course ascribe only to passionate levity and resolute ignorance, or to 
what Mr. Gladstone calls “secondary evidence, the best at my com- 
mand,” It is the first time in the history of this country that Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, instead of lending a critical and discriminating 
support to the Foreign Policy of the Government, opposed it, root 
and branch, and strove to snatch the direction of it from’ those who 
were responsible for its conduct. Even had the Liberal Party, on 
acceding to power, reversed the Policy they denounced, they would 

not, in my opinion, have exonerated themselves from the reproach of 
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deplorable factiousness. But far from reversing the Policy to which 
he offered an opposition nothing could justify, the very first act of 
Mr. Gladstone, after kissing hands, was to adopt it, pleading that 
his previous objections to it must be excused, because they were 
based only “on secondary evidence, the best at my command.” 
And again, I say, it is not Mr. Gladstone who did this, but the entire 
Liberal Party who have gone sponsors for him. They will doubtless 
smile at me. But I declare, on my honour, that if they want to be, 
I will not say magnanimous, but even ordinarily fair and honest, they 
will pray the Crown to restore to Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, 
and their colleagues the power and responsibility that ought never to 
have been taken from them; while for themselves, they will resign 
their seats and go before the electors afresh, explaining to their con- 
stituents that, on the last occasion they were elected, they were 
elected under—well, let me use moderate language—a total misap- 
prehension. 

Taking that course, they would put themselves right. Short of 
that, the Liberal Party must bear with the perplexities and oppro- 
brium of their Victory. Sooner than the Party I have the honour 
feebly to serve should be abased by such a triumph, I would rather 
see them glued to the benches of defeat to the crack of doom. But 
I fear I am too serious. Mr. Gladstone is exceptionally familiar with 
Virgil; and before writing his letter to Count Karoly, he probably 
fell back upon the once honoured custom known as Sortes Virgiliane. 
He opened the Aneid at random, and he lighted on the 390th line 
of the second book : 


‘‘ Mutemus clypeos, Danaumque insignia nobis 
Aptemus. Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ?” 


Fortified by this opinion of Choraebus, he swiftly donned the Con- 
servative armour, and equipped himself in the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? All is fair 
in love, war, and politics; and who would dream of asking an 
explanation from a Minister who can point to a British majority of 
a hundred and sixteen, and an Irish Reserve of indefinite 
magnitude ? 

Such, then, are the conclusions which would seem to be legitimate 
concerning the Liberal Victory, and respecting the penalties that 
will attach to it. The Victory was won by an affectation of com- 
munity of opinion among the successful combatants which does not 
exist, and by misrepresentations of the Foreign Policy of Lord Bea- 
consfield, and of the Foreign Policy the Liberal Party would substitute 
for it, if the country would but give them the chance. The penalty 
for the latter piece of strategy has already befallen the victors, in 
the shape of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Count Karoly, in which he 
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apologizes for his exclamation, “ Hands off!” and of Earl Granville’s 
oral assurance to the Austrian Ambassador that, in the event of 
aggression by “another Power” upon the Balkan Peninsula, England 
will count on Austria offering an efficient check to the assailant. 
The penalty for the first bit of tactics has yet to come, in the shape 
of a fresh interruption to that touching harmony which apparently 
at present subsists between Lord Selborne and Mr. Chamberlain, 
between Earl Granville and Mr. Mundella, and between even yet 
more discordant elements of the Liberal Party. It is said that 
even already there are distinguished Liberals who are not acting in 
enthusiastic concert with their Party. This, doubtless, is only 
malignant gossip; but the interruption to a concert that is not 
sincere must come sooner or later, and the Conservative Party, who 
are supposed to have “collapsed,” will do well not to assume too 
distant a date for its arrival. 

Liberals have been so much more accustomed to apply criticism to 
their political adversaries, than to find it directed against themselves, 
that I dare say they will at first be rather staggered at the scrutiny 
to which their victory has here been subjected. But, as I pointed 
out at starting, they have “cut off our heads”. in rather an irregular 
manner, and though the victims are only Tories, yet as we are not 
living in Bulgaria, an inquiry into the incident has been indis- 
pensable. It is possible, moreover, that the inquiry will be taken 
up by other, more competent, and more authoritative hands than 
mine, and that it will not terminate altogether until full justice has 
been done. Meanwhile its vigorous prosecution will perhaps afford 
the most satisfactory evidence that can be adduced that the “ Con- 
servative Collapse” is not quite so complete as, in the last number 
of this Review, “Index” patronisingly assumed. Even already 
“Index” might learn from Mr. Gladstone, or perhapsfrom Sir William 
Harcourt, that for people who have collapsed, the Conservative 
Party have, during the last few weeks, exhibited a remarkable 
amount of disagreeable energy. 

There is one observation made by “Index” which seems to me 
peculiarly happy. He observes that “every sensible man has an 
interest in the character of his opponents only less vital than in that of 
his allies.” Nothing could be more just, though when he adds that 
to feel and exhibit this interest is “ peculiarly” a Liberal gift, he, 
perhaps, only assists a Conservative to conclude that a rather exces- 
sive self-esteem is part of “the character of his opponents.” I do 
not know how it will strike others; but to me it has seemed rather 
remarkable that “Index,” who doubtless speaks for Liberals with more 
authority than I can pretend to speak with for Conservatives, should 
recommend them to rescue themselves from their present collapse 
by abandoning the pernicious guidance they have for the last few 
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years been following. There is a certain amount of circumlocution 
in the language and the arguments by which this advice is enforced. 
But after reducing them to their essential purport, they amount, 
and are clearly intended to amount, to this: that the Conservative 
Party, if they wish ever to recover from their collapse, ought to 
abjure Lord Beaconsfield and all his works, and to select for their 
leader, if they can only find him, a disciple of Sir Robert Peel. 

Now this advice, whether offered by “‘Index”’ in a generous spirit or 
the reverse, and whether we are to regard it as the counsel of a 
candid friend or rather as the suggestion of an insidious enemy, calls 
for some notice. My answer must be that Mr. Gladstone himself is 
an eminent disciple of Sir Robert Peel; that many persons believe 
that had it not been for the existence of “that man not of mere 
talent, but of genius,” as ‘‘Index” accurately describes Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone might have become the leader of the Conservative 
Party ;* and that I do not know a single Conservative who does not 
thank Heaven that his Party escaped that awful contingency. 

No, no! Defeated we may be, and, if “ Index” likes to think so, in 
a state of collapse. But we are not without our consolations; and 
among them, perhaps the most precious of all is the reflection that it 
is not our Leader who had to. write that ever-to-be-remembered 
letter to Count Karoly. Moreover, we flatter ourselves that we have 
a Foreign Policy every Continental Statesman, out of Russia, 
approved, and a Chief whom every Continental Statesman, Russia in- 
cluded, feared and respected; and, with the permission of “ Index,” 
we intend to cling to both. This may seem only what Orlando 
described as “ the constant service of the antique world,” when, in 
As You Like It, Adam exclaims :— 


** Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty. 
Tl do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities.” 


But we are an antiquated Party, and the Conservative chief and 
his followers must be forgiven their foible of constancy to each other 
in the hour of a common discomfiture. There is another Party in 
the State, and one, doubtless, more in harmony with the modern 
spirit. Its relations with its Leader are accordingly somewhat 
different. He relinquishes the guidance of it, when it has suffered a 
crushing defeat ; and it invites him, and he consents, to resume that 
position, when his doing so is indispensable to their joint triumph. 
How long will this triumph last ? Precisely as long as the delu- 
sions and misconceptions that caused it. One of these, the Foreign 
(1) I believe I am correct in saying that when the late Lord Derby formed his first 
administration Mr. Disraeli was willing not only to act with Mr. Gladstone, but in 


subordination to him under a common chief. This is what I understand by “ magna- 
nimity.”” Unfortunately it was reciprocated neither then nor at any later period. 
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Policy misconception, is disposed of already. In process of time 
even the most deluded will come to understand that Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Sir Richard Cross did not depress trade, nor did 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury enter into a diabolical com- 
pact to insure bad weather. I cannot doubt it will gradually dawn 
even upon Dissenters that Lord Selborne is as staunch a friend of 
the Church, and as resolute an enemy of Disestablishment, as Lord 
Cairns himself. Slowly, too, it will be made plain to the lovers of 
peace that the so-called “ Jingo” policy of the late Government was 
a policy of moderation and compromise uncompromisingly mis- 
represented and immoderately assailed; and England will be more 
fortunate than it deserves if this enlightenment is not brought home 
to it in anything but a pacific manner. Finally, the taxpayers of 
England will discover that there is no known way of having a thing, 
whether the thing be pure London water or Imperial security, 
except by paying for it; and that no amount of what is called financial 
genius will provide England with an efficient Army, a competent 
Navy, and a trustworthy Public Service, without a considerable and 
generous expenditure. 

But there is yet one more delusion, one more misconception, that 
will have to perish before the Liberal triumph runs its course, and 
is transformed into a Liberal collapse. Covering the Duke of West- 
minster, Mr. Arch, the Marquis of Ripon, and Mr. Bradlaugh, all 
with the same blanket, we find, by no means to our surprise, that the 
Liberals of Great Britain and Ireland are more numerous than the 
Conservatives. The astonishing thing is that, under the circum- 
stances, the Conservatives should run their adversaries so close. But 
the delusion, which deludes nobody, that the Liberal Party are ani- 
mated by a common creed, a common sentiment, or a common end, 
in a word that these are a Party at all, will likewise have to be 
dissipated, and then the end will have come. It is said of a certain 
animal, from whom advanced thinkers affirm we are all of us, 
Liberals and Conservatives alike, indirectly descended, that the 
higher he climbs the more he shows of his tail. This has not usually 
been the case with the Liberal Party ; but it must be owned that in 
the elevated position to which the Liberals have again nimbly clam- 
bered, the Radical tail is at present tolerably conspicuous. 

How long will the body and the tail present a picture of graceful 
continuity ? I think it is Voltaire who tells a story of two philoso- 
phers at a wayside inn, who, on ordering dinner for themselves, 
could not agree as to the manner in which the asparagus should be 
cooked. One was fur having it done quite plain, and the other 
served up in melted butter. Accordingly, two dishes of asparagus were 

ordered, and the philosophers resumed their conversation about the 
Beautiful and the True. Finally, as often happens to philosophers 
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they fell out; and the discussion waxing somewhat warm, the 
philosopher who liked his asparagus in melted butter had a fit 
of apoplexy. His companion rushed to the door of the kitchen and 
called out, “ Do the asparagus all plain.” I suspect the time will 
come when the Whigs and the Radicals who compose what is called 
the Liberal Party, though for the present banqueting together, will 
develope a difference of opinion about the True and the Beautiful. 
This will probably prove the death of the “melted butter ” section of 
Liberalism; and then perhaps we shall have our politics, like the 
asparagus—“ all plain.” 

Watching the growth of this consummation will add a zest to the 
life of those persons who, as I have before observed, combine a stern 
sense of justice with a fine sense of humour. I forget who was the 
distinguished Liberal that compared the members of the late Cabinet 
to the Long Firm. I shall be surprised if the present Cabinet do not 
prove to be members of a short one. If I am asked the grounds of 
my belief, I reply that the Liberal Victory has been built, not only 
on a foundation of sand, but on that most unstable of sandy founda- 
tions, false pretences ; and that false pretences in politics, as in any 
other department of thought, feeling, or action, are steadily dogged 
from the outset, and in the end are ignominiously defeated, by that 
great earthly nemesis, human nature. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 











THE COST OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
A CHAPTER OF HISTORICAL ECONOMICS. 


I. 


THERE has been a disposition among writers and philosophers who 
have discussed the nature of the various’ influences exerted by the 
Roman Catholic Church in Europe and this country during the Middle 
Ages, to concede that, notwithstanding flagrant abuses and tyrannies 
and defects, the beneficial influences predominated. The Church, 
during the earlier centuries of its ascendancy under the Popes, did, 
without doubt, preserve from the danger of total destruction what- 
ever was left of literature, learning, and the arts; and by means of 
religious offices and rites kept alive the ideas of morality in the midst 
of a barbarism of the most savage character. But about the eleventh 
century a process of deterioration set in, which, with checks and 
intervals of amendment in various countries and at different epochs, 
. steadily advanced from one abuse to another still more gross, till, 
after a downward career of five hundred years, human nature could 
bear the tyranny and the wickedness no longer, and found relief in 
the Reformation. 

We are at length beginning to read history by the light of 
Economic causes. These causes, silent, simple, potent, and per- 
vading, have been always and must be always at work in all sorts of 
societies, in all ages, from the most rude to the most artificial: and 
I propose in this paper to judge the Roman Catholic Church in 
England from the Conquest (1066) to the Reformation by the test 
of economic facts, principles, and results. 

As a basis of the discussion I direct attention to the following 
epitome of the evidence relative to the progress of population in 
England, and in England and Wales since the close of the eleventh 
century :-— 

The researches which have been undertaken and the discussions which have 
occurred regarding the population of England and of England and Wales at 
various periods antecedent to the first actual census of 1801 justify us in 
accepting the following results as near the truth:—About the year 1100 
(Henry I.) the total population of England was certainly not more than two 
millions of persons, if so many. After the lapse of three centuries it had become 
(including Wales) 2} millions in 1400 (Henry IV.). The lapse of another 
century raised it to somewhat less than 3} millions in 1500 (Henry VIL.). 
At the close of the reign of Elizabeth, in 1600, the population was 4} millions. 
In 1700, under William III., it was 5} millions. In 1801, the first census gave 
the population of England and Wales at 9 millions, and in 1880 it is computed 
officially that the total has risen to quite 25 millions, 

From these figures we deduce the following very striking variations of pro- 
gression, always remembering that soil, climate, and seasons and national 
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character have remained essentially the same, and that there has not been any 
foreign invasion:—In the three centuries, 1100—1400, the increase was 
700,000; or 233,000, equal to about ten per cent. in each hundred years. In the 
single century, 1400-1500, the increase was 700,000, or 25 percent. In the 
next single century, 1500—1600, the increase was 1,110,000, or 30 per cent., 
and it was the same total increase, equal to 25 per cent., in the hundred years 
1600—1700. But in the following century, 1700—1800, the increase was more 
than 3} millions, equal to say 64 per cent.; and in the eighty years, 1800—1880, 
the increase has been the vast total of nearly 16 millions, equal to 172 per cent. 
The percentages of increase have been, therefore (stated in general terms), for 
each of the seven periods of one hundred years as now described, 10, 10, 10, 25, 
30, 25, 64, and for the last eighty years 172 per cent., and if emigration be 
allowed for, this last percentage would be largely increased. 


We find in this statement a foundation of solid evidence regarding 
the progress of this country in the resources and appliances of civi- 
lisation—that is to say, in the growth of capital, and skill, and 
science. In a country by nature temperate and fertile, a population 
which increases slowly means (apart from circumstances of a very 
special kind not easily overlooked) a country the people of which are 
deficient in the wealth and knowledge whereby reasonable food, 
clothing, and shelter can be provided, and diseases and epidemics 
averted or cured. “Devastating invasions or domestic wars—e.g. the 
Turkish inroads in the East of Europe or the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany—may, when they occur, reduce the population of a fertile 
region to a low ebb for a considerable time. But in the case of 
England during the four hundred years from 1100 to 1500, there 
were no sweeping calamities of this nature to account for the fact that 
the population grew only at the rate of 10 per cent. in each of the 
first three, and at the rate of only 25 per cent. in the last of the four 
centuries indicated. Nor can it be said that the government of the 
country during these four centuries was ill-suited to the times; or 
more corrupt or oppressive than the governments of other parts of 
Western Europe. On the contrary, the English kings and English 
statesmen of the period in question were considerably better and 
wiser on the whole than their foreign contemporaries, The small 
number of people and their tardy increase can be attributed only to 
the circumstance that capital accumulated so slowly that each gene- 
ration had the greatest physical difficulty in maintaining as many 
offspring as would just replace it, sometimes with a trifling surplus, 
and sometimes with a deficiency. And this incessant conflict with 
nature for mere life necessitated dense ignorance, the rudest and 
hardest labour, the diseases and epidemics which follow close upon 
hunger, cold, and exposure, and the sweeping destruction of infant 
and advanced life. 

But as a matter of fact we know that for one class of purposes 
there vas great advancement during the four hundred years in many 
of the useful and ornamental arts. These were Church purposes, and 
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as such were almost wholly unproductive, as that word is understood 
in the economic sense. There is good reason to believe that the 
number of professed Religious persons of all sorts in England during 
most of the four centuries was not less than forty thousand; and if 
to these be added the immense army of officials, servitors, handi- 
craftsmen, and subordinate helpers or hangers-on of the cathedrals, 
churches, abbeys, priories, and religious houses, it is a moderate 
computation that the number of persons wholly devoted to ecclesi- 
astical functions was not less than one-fourth of the adult male and 
female population. Nor was this by any means the whole of the 
economic burden borne by the country. It was a chief characteristic 
of the Church system to abstract in festivals and holidays probably 
a fourth of the time of the lay people ; and, what is more, to levy 
onerous fines in money or goods on all who availed themselves of 
these spiritual dissipations. But the economic effect of all this 
expenditure was as nearly as possible waste. It produced no single 
commodity for sustaining human life; it yielded not one solitary 
article which could increase the exports, and therefore buy goods 
from the foreigner. Some alms doubtless were given to the indigent, 
and propagated “sturdy rogues and valiant beggars.” In a few in- 
stances rudimentary, learning was fostered among the few students * 
who redeemed the swarming fraternities of idle and debauched monks ” 
from utter uselessness. But the general and prolonged effect on the 
nation was a hindrance and a calamity exactly analogous to reducing 
the quantity of daylight by one-half, or adding several months to 
the reign of winter. 


Il. 


There is no difficulty in supporting these statements by evidence; 
and in order to render that evidence as specific as possible, I will 


(1) Hallam says, “There was no more necessary step than to put down bad learning, 
which is worse than ignorance, and which was the learning of the monks, so far as they 
had any at all. . . . Warton has been able to collect the names of not more than four 
or five abbots, or other regulars, in the time of Henry VIII., who either possessed some 
learning themselves or encouraged it in others” (Lit. His. I. 353). 

(2) The practical effect of the Church and clerical teaching and administration is 
illustrated by the record of the Acts of the Chapter of the Cathedral Church of 
SS. Peter and Wilfred at Ripon (Surtees Soc. 64, 1874) during the 54 years 1452—1506. 
It is not likely that the population of the Liberty of Ripon was then more than 1,500 
persons, or say, 700 adult men and women. The total number of processes in the 54 
years is 555. Of these 338 are testamentary and other civil cases; 61 are cases of 
Church discipline, such as contumacy, working on festivals, neglect of sacraments, &c. ; 
30 are cases of a miscellaneous character; and the remainder are 126 cases of incon- 
tinence (102 lay and 24 clerical). ‘The editor says, “'The clergy attached to the minster 
seem to have found themselves as often in trouble as their lay neighbours. The evils 
incident to the system of enforced celibacy were no less rife in Ripon than elsewhere, 
and it was by no means an uncommon thing for a priest to have a penance assigned to 
him for some disgraceful offence, though in most cases it was commuted for a fine’’ 
(pref. VII). 
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select the city and county of York, respecting which the information, 
for a variety of causes, is copious and authentic; not the least of 
these causes being the long series of learned and philosophical 
volumes which, during the last fifty years, have proceeded from the 
accomplished editors and authors of the publications of the Surtees 
Society. 

Every one knows that the glory of York and Yorkshire is the 
stately and graceful Minster, the building of which extended over 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is one of the largest and 
noblest edifices in Europe, and represents a vast expenditure of 
capital and labour. 

In 741, according to Hoveden, there was a fire at York, in which 
a monasterium, most probably a minster, was destroyed. Archbishop 
Albert, wko came to the See in 767, did actually erect a most mag- 
nificent basilica, and it is highly probable that this was the church 
in existence at the Norman conquest. Of its shape and extent 
nothing is now known. The Cathedral of Albert remained standing 
for more than two centuries. In 1069 it was accidentally destroyed 
in one of those great fires which were the scourge of York and of all 
cities composed, as it was, of narrow streets and lanes of wooden 
houses. Within twelve months 'Fhomas, the Norman archbishop, is 
said to have rebuilt the church from its foundations, Thomas’s 
church, in all probability, consisted of nave, aisles, transepts, and a 
central and probably two western towers. In 1171 Archbishop 
Roger began to build a new choir. The great and munificent pre- 
late Walter de Grey (1216—56) built the present imposing south 
transept, and completed it about 1240. The erection of the north 
transept immediately followed, it is said at the sole expense of John 
Romanus, who was treasurer of the church about 1260. He is be- 
lieved also to have largely repaired the central tower. Archbishop 
John the Roman (son of the treasurer) laid the foundation of the 
present nave in the year 1291, and the work’ gradually advanced 
till its completion in 1355, a period of sixty-six years. It is 
probable that the present chapter-house was completed about 1340. 
Archbishop Thoresby laid the foundation of the present most 
beautiful choir in 1361, and the work continued thirty years, or till 
about 1391. The present central tower or lantern was erected 
between the years 1370—80, chiefly by the exertions of Walter 
Skirlaw, Archdeacon of the East Riding. 

As regards some of the methods employed to raise money for the 
work, a few particulars may be given. In 1352 Archbishop Thoresby 
issued a brief to all abbots, barons, colleges, officials, deans, parsons, 
vicars, &c., within his province, “requiring and exhorting them to 
ask and demand alms and charitable benevolence of the people, for 
the use of so noble a stone house and so laudable a structure.” In 
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1361 the same archbishop granted an Indulgence of forty days to 
all benefactors to the new choir. Pope Innocent VI. granted an 
Indulgence of two and a quarter years’ relaxation. In 1366 Pope 
Urban V. granted Indulgence for one year to benefactors. 

In this cathedral church at York there were before the Reforma- 
tion not less than forty-six Chantries founded in connection with 
twenty-seven altars and endowed with lands, rent-charges, and 
the annual revenue derived from houses and premises mostly in 
York itself. The most popular altar was that of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, where there were six chantries; and several altars had 
three or four. The list seems to imply that forty-eight priests were 
assigned to those chantries, but it is not probable that there were 
forty-eight distinct functionaries. Pluralities flourished in such ap- 
pointments with great vigour. Of the thirty-two pages devoted by 
Mr. Raine to his account of the chantries, the larger part of the 
space is filled with inventories of the chalices, cups, vestments, 
jewels, images, crucifixes, missals, ornaments, tapestries, gold and 
silver plate belonging to the several chantries; and the extent and 
value of the property set forth, considering the poverty and ignor- 
ance of the periods during which it had been collected, is positively 
wonderful. Mr. Raine considers that the above list of altars and 
chantries is by no means complete (Fabric Rolls of York Minster, 
Sur. Soc., 35, 1859, pp. 274—¥06). 

The building of this minster and the maintenance of the scores 
of clergy occupied in its daily services and at its chantry altars im- 
plies extensive annual revenues raised from the industry and savings 
of the people. 

But vast as was the scheme of the central cathedral, it was but 
one member of a long series of Kcclesiastical edifices and founda- 
tions within the limits of the single city of York. Under Henry V. 
(1413—22) there were at York certainly nine monasteries and 
priories, one of them the mitred abbey of St. Mary, the largest 
Benedictine house in the north of England. The rest included 
houses of Benedictines, Augustinians, Francescans, Carmelites, 
Dominicans, and Gilbertines. There were also forty-one parish 
churches, seventeen chantry chapels, and sixteen hospitals. 

At the dissolution it was found that the revenue of the single 
abbey of St. Mary was, in the money of the time, the large sum of 
£2,000 a year, and that the manors and properties belonging to it 
were more than four hundred in number. 

The returns collected under the capitation tax of 1377 (temp. 
Richard II.) justify us in believing that there were at that time not 

(1) The tax was four pounds on every lay person above the age of 14. Tho samo rate 


on unpromoted ecclesiastical persons, except the four mendicant orders. ‘The rate was 
twelve pence on promoted ecclesiastical persons. 
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more than thirty towns in England, including London, containing 
above 2,000 inhabitants each. London had about 35,000; York, 
11,000; Bristol, 9,500; Plymouth and Coventry, 7,300 each; 
Norwich, 6,000; Lincoln and Salisbury, 5,000 each; Lynn, by 
reason of its trade, 4,700; Newcastle, 4,000; Hull, 2,300; Exeter, 
2,300. Not a single town is enumerated in the counties of Corn- 
wall, Dorset, Berks, Buckingham, Herts, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Rutland, Lancaster, and Westmoreland; and only London in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey. The entire town population of England and 
Wales in the time of Richard II. (1877—99) did not exceed 
170,000 persons, or about one-fifteenth of the then total population 
of the kingdom. 

Upon this evidence we are entitled to assume that the York of the 
fourteenth century had not more inhabitants than such small towns 
as Pontefract and Poole have at present; and, out of resources so 
limited, had to sustain the burden of all this economically useless 
Kcclesiastical grandeur and extravagance. 

Doubtless, the fame of the great cathedral church, and of the 
abbeys and priories, and of houses of the preaching orders, brought 
to York at holidays and festivals great crowds of the faithful, and, 
as expressed in a local Act of Edward VI. (1547), the revenues of 
“Jearned incumbents were much replenished by reason of the privy 
tithes of the rich merchants and of the offerings of a great multi- 
tude.” The series of volumes in which the Surtees Society have 
published selections from the Wills and Testaments of all sorts of 
persons proved in the Kcclesiastical Courts of York and Durham 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, afford the 
most ample and remarkable evidence in detail, and in the very words 
of the testators, of the prodigious extent to which houses, lands, 
chattels, plate, jewels, ornaments, and property of every description 
were bequeathed to clerical and church uses. In a note at the 
bottom of the page a few examples are given of what was in those 
centuries the universal practice." 

Further evidence is found of the excessive preponderance of the 


(1) 1487. John Carre, merchant, York, to be buried in church of St. Sampson, York. 
Twelve legacies of money and goods to clergy and others concerned in his burial: £7 
to poor people “as soon as I am dead, without any tarrying for my soul and my friends’ 
souls.” <A gold ring with a diamond to “ hang about the neck of the image of our Lady 
that stands above our Lady altar in the minster where they sing our Lady Mass ;’"’ and 
a second ring with a ruby and turquoise to hang “about our Lord’s neck that is in 
the arms of the said image of our Lady.” Bequests of money to all priests in the 
city and suburbs who may say masses for the souls of himself and wife. Bequests 
of capital sums to the fabric of the minster, and several monasteries and churches. A 
few secular legacies, e.g. £24 to be divided among 16 “poor maidens well disposed to 
marriage, every maiden £2.” ‘The residue of his estate his executors are to apply in 
their discretion in procuring masses to be said “ for my soul, our father’s and mother's 
souls, our children’s souls, and all other good-doers’ souls, and all Christian souls.” 
(Revd. James Raine, Zestamenta Kboracensia, II. 27. (Surtees Soc. vol. 53, 1869.) 
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Church system in the extraordinary success which attended a 
religious fraternity, started in York in 1408, called the Guild of 
Corpus Christi, of which the following epitomized account may be 
given :— 


The religious guild of Corpus Christi was established at York by certain 
‘‘chaplains and other worthy persons, both secular and regular,” and dedicated 
‘*to the praise and honour of the most sacred body of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The principal object of the founders appears to have been to promote the decorous 
observance of the (yearly) religious festival of Corpus Christi (Whitsuntide), and 
to provide for the due performance of the ceremonies of the day .. . . Of the great 
popularity attained by the first guild of Corpus Christi the register affords 
abundant proof. It contains the names of upwards of 16,850 persons (the large 

‘number of 592 persons were admitted into the guild in 1473) who joined the 
fraternity during its comparatively short existence of a century and a half (the 
last procession was in 1547). Individuals of the highest rank, both ecclesias- 
tical and civil, enrolled themselves as members. Among them were the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Bishops of Carlisle, Durham, Exeter, and Hereford; the 
Abbots of York, Fountains, Rievaulx, Selby, and Whitby; the Priors of Brid- 
lington, Kirkham, Newburgh, Nostall, and Wotton; Richard, Duke of Gloster, 
(Richard III.) ; Cecily, Duchess of York; Francis, Viscount Lovel; the Lords 
Clifford, Latimer, and Scrope ; and Sir Ralph Bingham, Sir Thomas Fulthorpe, 
and Sir Ralph Poole, Justices of the King’s Bench.—(Skaife, Guild of Corpus 
Christi, pref. Surtees Soc. 57, 1871.) 


In examining the older maps of the City of York attention is at 
once arrested by the vast areas within the walls' occupied by the 
buildings, gardens, and pleasure-grounds of the numerous priories, 
hospitals, and religious houses to which reference has been made ; to 
say nothing of the further large spaces filled by the cathedral, and 
by the twoscore churches, and the graveyards, precincts, and offices 
belonging to them. Immediately without the walls the great Abbey 
of St. Mary occupied a domain of many acres, completely fortified 
and guarded. There was no more fertile source of warfare, litiga- 
tion, intrigue, and scandal among the Church and monastic bodies 
than the unceasing effort to enlarge and aggrandise, without the 


1495. Thomas Lord Scrope of Masham, Six bequests of capital and yearly sums for 
masses in various places (Jd. II. 73). 

1493. John Beseby, merchant, York. Considerable bequest of money for his funeral 
rites, and for the hire of a chantry priest for a year “to sing for my soul, my father’s 
and mother’s, and for Mr. Beverley’s soul with whom I was apprenticed, and all Chris- 
tian souls,” on condition that the said priest shall “with his vestment upon him go 
to my grave and say De Profundis, and cast holy water on my grave.’ (16. II. 86.) 

1494. Agnes Maners, widow, York. Fifteen houses in York to the church of St. Mar- 
garet, on condition of a perpetual mass to be said every Sunday. (Jd. IT. 97.) 

1496. John Bone, merchant, Doncaster—divides his whole estate into threo parts. 
The first part to be ‘‘ given in good use for the well of my soul;” the second part to 
his wife; and the third to his son. (Jd. IT. 99.) 

(1) The Bar Walls at York are now pitiful objects. The pressure of increasing popu- 
lation has so interfered with them that they have become a caricature of. what were 
really the old defences. The walls and the rampart on which they stand greatly 
impede the free action of the air and winds in purifying the streets. Leaving the Bars 
and a few bastions, the Walls and Mound should be converted, as at Brussels and 
Frankfort, into a boulevard tastefully planted. 
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smallest regard to the health and convenience of others, lay or 
clerical, the sumptuous edifices and spacious pleasances of their 
domicile. In York, the consequence of these great ecclesiastical 
enclosures was to relegate the ordinary inhabitants into narrow and 
tortuous lanes and alleys, built up on both sides with tall over- 
hanging timber houses, the perpetual seats of fever and plague, 
and the constant prey of devastating fires. It is quite permissible 
to say that the over-crowding forced upon town populations by 
the selfishness and ostentation of the Mediaeval Church was a chief 


cause of the sicknesses which every now and then became pestilences 
of terrible intensity. 


lll, 


I will now extend the enquiry from the City to the County of York. 

A few monasteries existed in Yorkshire previous to the Conquest, 
chiefly at York, Beverley, and Whitby. The Conqueror himself 
founded the great Abbey of Selby, as the reputed birth-place of his 
youngest son (Henry I.), and during the next three hundred years 
there was scarcely a reign during which some great addition was 
not made to the religious houses of the county. 

According to Burton (Keclesiastical History of Yorkshire), the 
number of religious monasteries established in the whole of England 
during the 150 years from the Conquest in 1066 to the accession 
of Henry III. in 1216 was 476 abbeys and priories, and 87 alien 
priories; of these numbers the foundations in the County of York 
were 14 abbeys, 44 priories, 7 alien priories, 13 cells, 3 preceptories, 
and 3 commanderies. 

The number of monastic foundations in Yorkshire in 1536 at the 
Dissolution was 106, and included many of the richest endowments 
in Europe, as well as a great number of moderate wealth. The 
abbeys were fourteen in number, The Benedictines had the three 
magnificent foundations at York (St. Mary), Selby, and Whitby ; 
the Cistercians had Rievaulx, Fountains, Byland, Sawley, Roche, 
Kirkstall, and Jervaulx ; Richmond, Coverham, and Eggleston fol- 
lowed the rule of St. Agatha; and the Premonstratensians had three 
houses. There were forty-four priories; of which the Benedictines 
had thirteen, the Cluniacs two, the Cistercians twelve, the Augus- 
tinians eleven, and the Gilbertines four. There were seven alien 
priories, nearly all Benedictine. The cells or smaller houses were 
thirteen, of which seven were Benedictine. In addition to all these 
there were twenty-eight houses in Yorkshire of the various orders of. 
friars. The Dominicans had seven houses, the Franciscans five, the 
Carmelites eight, the Crouched Friars two, and the Austin Friars 
five houses. Each of these orders had a house in York. 

What was the effect of all this lavishness of church building and 

VOL. XXVII. N.S. 31 
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church endowment upon the growth of population and wealth in 
Yorkshire, as compared with other parts of England? We know 
very well that, in every natural advantage of situation, soil, climate, 
and character of population, Yorkshire was not inferior to any of the 
other counties ; but distinctly superior to most of them. 

We find an answer to these questions in the following account of 
the apportionment on the several counties of the famous subsidy of 
wool granted to Edward IIT. 


In February, 1340, the Parliament of 14 Edward III. granted to the King, 
for the purpose of furthering the wars in France, undertaken to assert his 
claim to the crown of France, an aid represented by 30,000 sacks (or packs) of 
wool, on certain conditions. The wool was valued in money of the time at £4 
per sack, or about £12 of our present money in actual weight of silver, and the 
tax could be paid in kind or value. The tax was assessed and collected in 
1341 according to a plan of apportionment on the several counties. The evidence 
afforded by the details of this large taxing operation have always been con- 
sidered exceedingly valuable as indications of the relative wealth and resources 
of the several shires in England in the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
only a few years before the plague of the Black Death in 1348-9. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers' has carefully tabulated the figures, and calculated the 
number of acres in each county corresponding to one sack or £4 of assessment. 
By this means it is easy to arrange the counties in the order of wealth, so far as 
wealth is indicated by fewness of acres to the unit of collection. The highest 
assessment is Norfolk, viz. 2,206 sacks, £8,828, or ono sack per 610 acres. 
Then come Oxford, Middlesex, Beds, Berks, Kent, Cambridge, Suffolk, Wilts, 
ranging from 760 to 1,020 acres. Lincoln, Leicester, and Notts range from 
1,400 to 1,605 acres, or about two and a half times less wealthy than Norfolk. 
The northern counties fall very far indeed below both the southern and midland 
groups. In Westmoreland the unit is 3,090 acres; in Northumberland, 3,500 ; 
in Cumberland, 4,290; in Lancashire, 4,760; Durham, as a County Palatine, 
is omitted, and at the bottom of the scale is Yorkshire—North Riding, 4,905, 
and West Riding, 5,105 acres, or about eight times lower than Norfolk. The 
East Riding, at 1,535 acres, somewhat redeems the status of the shire as a 
whole. 

The average of the twenty-nine counties set out gives 1,570 acres per one 
sack, or £4 of tax. The assessments are given in money of five cities: London, 

£2,112; Newcastle, £292; Bristol, £256; and York, £200. 

The wool collected or purchased was conveyed by the King’s officers to the 
ports possessing the staple of wool—London, Lynn, Boston, Hull, York, and a 
few others—and shipped to Antwerp and Bruges. 


The greater wealth of the East Riding may be accounted for by 
the large extent of natural wold pasture favourable for sheep grazing, 
and by the proximity of the wold region to the port of Hull and the 
river navigation of the Humber. -Still here is positive evidence that 
in the year 1340, five and a half centuries ago, the West and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire were taxed at no more than £4 for about 


(1) A History of Agriculture and Prices in England from 1259 to 1401, compiled en- 
tirely from original and contemporaneous records at Merton and New College (Oxon.) 
and elsewhere, by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo., Clarendon Press, 1864. 
It may be said with great truth that this work is one of the highest and best authorities 
on all questions relating to the economic facts of the thirteenth and fourteenth con- 
turics. 
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5,000 acres of surface ; and that such a rate of valuation placed them 
at the very bottom of all the counties of England in point of wealth. 
I say again that there is only one rational explanation of the facts, 
and that explanation is to be found in the excessive and ruinous 
application of capital, labour, and skill to the wholly unproductive 
purposes of church buildings, ministers, and services. 

But the whole evidence afforded by this wool subsidy of 1340 is most 
significant regarding the barbarism and poverty of the entire realm. 
The 30,000 sacks at £4 each, or £120,000, were equal to a tax of 
no more than one shilling a head on the then population of two and a 
half millions: and yet most of the tax had to be taken in kind, just as 
similar taxes are now taken in kind in the most backward and igno- 
rant parts of Eastern Europe. 

; IV. 

And when we look carefully into what was the real economic 
condition of England in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, apart 
from all sentimental and romantic representations, we can well per- 
ceive that a tax of £120,000 was a demand very hard to meet. I 
cite the testimony of Mr. Thorold Rogers as among the latest and 
the best, because founded on a careful examination of actual business 
documents from 1259 to 1401, rendered by the bailiffs of the estates 
then belonging to Merton College." These estates were in various 
parts of England ; they were exceedingly well looked after by the 
fellows, who had indeed the strongest personal motives to make 
the utmost possible out of the sources of income belonging to the 
college ; and the evidence therefore offered by the documents is some- 
what more favourable than would be the actual condition of the 
country as a whole. 

The foundation of all agricultural wealth is the abundance of the 
produce in proportion to the seed ; that is to say, low cost of pro- 
duction and the consequent surplus available for accumulation. I 
condense from Mr. Rogers’s chapter on Medieval Agriculture the 
following statement :— 

‘‘The proportion between the seed sown and the crop gathered to be dis- 
covered by studying the records of consecutive years supplies most valuable 


(1) Merton College, Oxford, was founded 1264—74 (temp. Henry III.) by William 
de Merton, Bishop of Rochester and Lord Chancellor; and the society he established 
and endowed is even now a singular instance of liberality, wisdom, and strength of 
mind. ‘The members were not required to enter into holy orders, and if they took the 
vows of any among the monastic orders they, ipso facto, ceased to be members of the 
college. They were a body of wholly secular students. ‘The Warden was placed under 
the effectual control of the fellows, but was still a dignified official, and the energies of 
the whole society were devoted to the advancement of learning, and the enlarging of 
their own resources by vigilant management of their property and estates. The fellows 
of Merton early acquired a reputation for free speech and bold speculation. Wycliffe 
was one of them. They were among the earliest of the Lollards, and were, in fact, 
called Lollards till the end of the seventeenth century. 


*” ‘ 
dL 
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information as to the effectiveness of Medizval Agriculture. The rate of seed 
to the acre was about the same as at present where broadcast is adopted, that 
is to say, about two bushels of wheat, rye, beans, peas, and vetches, and about 
four bushels of barley, bere, and oats. The tables given supply the evidence 
of the exact produce obtained from certain estates belonging to Merton College 
for the four years 1333—36, and consequently for the seed sown 1332—6. 
The return of these years must: be considered as favourable, or above the 
average. In all these years the price of corn is low, never reaching the general 
average, say 5s. 10d. per quarter for wheat, 4s. 3d. for barley, 2s. 6d. for oats. 

. The rate of produce for those four productive years is exceedingly low. 
Wheat at Maldon returns about four times the seed; at Leatherhead less than 
three; at Farley less than four; at Cambridge about two; at Gamlingay less 
than two; at Cheddington rather more than four; at Walford more than eight 
times ; at Cuxham six and a half times; at Holywell eight times; at Basing- 
stoke about three times the quantity sown. That is to say, it is only at Walford 
and Holywell that the farmer reaps ten quarters to the acre. He generally gets 
no more than one, and sometimes less than this.” [The present average rate 
of wheat production is, say, thirty bushels to the acre, or fifteen times the 
seed. ] 


And to these facts may be added the following :— 


‘The land was generally ploughed twice. Half the arable estate, as a rule, 
lay in fallow. The ploughing was very shallow. The high price of corn and 
the rudeness of the ancient plough preclude the notion that the soil was turned 
over very effectually... . . I find no trace of harrowing or rolling... . . The 
manor, however, possessed a garden and orchard; but the garden was very 
deficient in vegetables. The householder of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century grew onions and lecks, mustard, and garden or green peas. He 
probably also possessed cabbage, though I have never found either seed or 
plants quoted. Apples, and sometimes pears, are mentioned as part of the 
orchard produce; but we read of no plums, except once of damsons. A regular 
part of the orchard produce was cyder..... Winter roots and artificial grasses 
were entirely unknown. Hence stock was always starved in winter. The 
practice was to keep the oxen and kill down the sheep as far as possible. The 
sheep were small; the weight of the fleece was seldom more than two pounds, 
often very much less, and the quality of the wool coarse and the fibre full of 
hairs. Under such unfavourable circumstances it is not likely that cattle would 
be of large size. An account in the Public Record Office gives the weights of 
forty oxen purchased for the navy in 1547, and the average is less than 400 lbs. 

. The losses of stock sustained by the mediwval farmer were enormous. 
I find instances in 1333 of the loss of half the sheep and lambs, and the ravages 
of what was called murrain were constant and general.” 


We are now enabled to understand the following picture of rude- 
ness and wretchedness among the principal orders of the popu- 
lation :— 

‘‘The parish, or manor, in the period before us (1260—1400, Edward I. to 
Henry IV.), was divided into four portions: first, the lord held—together with 
his feudal rights over the whole, except the glebe of the parson or impropriator 
—a demesne which he cultivated by his bailiff; secondly, there were the small 
estates possessed by the freeholders who paid quit-rents; thirdly, there were 
the tenements and lands of villeins, bordarii, or colarii; and, lastly, the waste, 
or common, over which all tenants had right of pasture and sometimes of turf. 
The estates of the villeins were frequently as extensive as those of the free- 
holders, and were always, as far as I have found, held at fixed and commutable 
services, the commutation being determinate but accepted only at the pleasure 
of the lord, who could exact the service, if he preferred to do so, just as the 
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tenant might, if he saw fit, proffer the service instead of the money payment. 
. . .. The buildings belonging to the lord consisted of a manor house and 
grange. The manor house contained at least three principal rooms—the hall, 
the dormitory, and the solar, or parlour. .... The furniture of the manor 
house was scanty. Glass windows were rare; a table put on tressels, a few 
forms and stools, or a long bench stuffed with straw or wool, with one or two 
chairs, and a chest or two for linen, formed the hall furniture. A brass pot or 
two for boiling, and two or three brass dishes; a few wooden platters and 
trenchers, or more rarely of pewter; an iron or leather candlestick ; a kitchen 
knife or two; a box or bowl for salt, and a brass ewer or basin, formed the 
movables of the ordinary house. The walls were garnished with matchlocks, 
scythes, reaping-hooks, buckets, corn-measures, and empty sacks. ‘The dor- 
mitory contained a rude bed, and but rarely sheets and blankets, for the gown 
of the day was generally the coverlet at night.” (i. 13.) 


The condition of the peasant’s home was of necessity wretched :— 


‘‘ His dwelling was built of the coarsest material, most frequently of wattles 
daubed with mud or clay; bricks never appear to be used. We, in this age, 
cannot realise the privations of a medieval winter, the joy of a medizval 
spring, and the glad thankfulness of an abundant harvest. The offering of a 
candle at the shrine of a saint was a rational tribute because it was a choice 
personal enjoyment. Few persons could then afford to break the Curfew. .... 
Scurvy, in its most virulent forms, and leprosy, modified perhaps by the 
climate, were common disorders, for the people lived on salt meat half the year ; 
and not only were they without potatoes, but they do not appear to have had 
other roots which are now in common use, as carrots and parsnips. Onions 
and cabbage appear to have been the only esculent vegetables. Spices were 
quite out of reach; sugar a very costly luxury; bees very rare; cloth was 
coarse and dear; linen very costly, so much so that sheets were often the 
subjects of ostentatious doles, and at this time and centuries afterwards were 
devised by will.” 


Vv. 


These recitals of the distressing defect of all means of accumu- 
lating wealth, except in the most tardy and painful manner, enable 
us to understand a part of the economical history of England to 
which attention has not yet been sufficiently directed—I mean the 
hundreds of years during which most of the internal trade, and 
nearly all the external trade, were in the hands of foreigners and 
foreign guilds or companies. 

The commerce of a country, both inland and foreign, passes 
naturally through three stages. A race of savages has neither one 
kind of trade nor the other. Property of any sort is not secure, and 
there are positively no regular dealings. With the establishment of 
some protection for labour and wealth enterprising foreigners, at- 
tracted by the large profits to be obtained from the ignorance and 
needs of the natives, set up factories, attend fairs, make bargains with 
the ruling powers, and obtain all the advantages which devolve on 
ample capital and skill. The last and final stage is when the native 
capital and the native skill, knowledge, and enterprise first overtake 
and then outstrip the foreigner ; and by the force of cheaper produc- 
tion drive him out, first of the home trade, and then of the foreign 
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commerce. The sure mark of defective skill and capital in a country 
is the predominance or large infusion of foreigners in the control of 
its trade and finance. 

Till quite the end of the Papal rule in England the exports and 
imports were largely in the hands of foreigners, and till the end of 
the fourteenth century (Henry IV., 1399—1413) the internal trade 
was also largely in their hands. The foreign “ streets” at the great 
fairs at Stourbridge, Winchester, ‘‘ Bartholomew,” York, and other 
places, were the most conspicuous parts of the display. Of the great 
fair at Stourbridge, which lasted three weeks, Mr. Rogers says :— 


‘‘The Jew, expelled from England, had given place to the Lombard ex- 
changer. The Venetian and Genoese merchant came with his precious stock 
of Eastern produce, his Italian silks and velvets, his store of delicate glass. 
The Flemish weaver was present with his linens of Liege and Ghent. The 
Spaniard came with his stock of iron. The Norwegian with his tar and pitch. 
The Gascon wine grower was ready to trade in the produce of his vineyard, and 
more rarely the richer growers of Spain, and still more rarely the vintages of 
Greece were also supplied. The Hanse Towns sent furs and amber..... 
Blakeney and Colchester and Lynn, and perhaps Norwich, were filled with 
foreign vessels and busy with the transit of various produce.” 


The following passage from Macpherson’s Annals will carry the 
subject further :— ; 


‘* The collection of the Customs was frequently intrusted to foreign merchants, 
either as an accountable trust or for a stipulated rent. Bonricini Guidicivo & Co., 
of Lucca, accounted to the Exchequer for the proceeds of the new customs on 
wool, wool fells, and hides, 1281-2 (Edward I.)..... Many other instances 
might be adduced of the collection of the Customs being put into the hands of 
foreigners, who were generally partners of some of those strong and numerous 
companies who had their chief houses in Italy; and had branches of their trade 
managed by one or more of their partners in London and other cities of Europe, 
whereby they got into their own hands nearly the whole of the trade between 
the Mediterranean coasts and the countries in which they settled. Such were 
the Friscobaldi, the Rembertini, the Bardi, the Spini, of Florence ; the Riczardi, 
the Ballardi, of Lucca, &c. 

‘* These merchants were most serviceable to the kings in lending them money 
and negotiating exchanges and other kinds of business for them, and conse- 
quently enjoyed a good deal of their favour. 

‘‘They were also generally agents of the Pope, and received the money ex- 
torted by him on a variety of pretences from eyery country in his communion, 
which money they either remitted to him or lent out at interest on his account: 
for the canons of the Church made to deter people from taking interest for the 
use of money were not binding upon the Lead of the Church, who assumed a 
power of suspending the laws of God and man for his own purposes, In return 
for these services the Popes, who knew how to pay their own debts at the 
expense of others, used to desire the kings to favour their merchants with 
privileges, exceptions, and lucrative jobs.”—(Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, 
i, 437.) 


Of all the foreign trading companies and guilds settled in Eng- 
land the corporation which exercised the most power and for the 


longest period was the powerful and famous Hanseatic League. An 
intelligent history of that league was given in 1864 by M. Emile 
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Worms,’ in response to one of the numerous prizes offered by the 
Institute of France; and from that history I shall quote a few 
passages. 

The Hanseates were an important body in London in 1282, and 
seem to have had charge of the city gate of Bishopsgate. In 1376 
(Edward III.) the merchants of London represented to the King 
that their franchises were invaded by “merchant strangers, who 
acted as brokers and sold goods by retail, and also discovered secrets 
to the enemy, and they prayed that a stop might be put to these 
enormities.” The King assented, but “saving to the German 
merchants of the Hanse the franchises granted and confirmed to 
them by the King and his progenitors”—a tolerably strong proof 
that the Hanseates could not be dispensed with even to appease the 
anger of the City of London. 

Notwithstanding the growth of that anger during the next 
hundred years, the following passage from M. Worms will show that 
even in 1474 (Edward IV.) the realm was still so dependent on the 
foreign capital and skill possessed by the Hanseates that a treaty 
was made at Utrecht which in many ways enlarged their monopolies 
and privileges. 

‘* Le traité d’Utrecht (1474) entre Edouard IV. et la Ligue Hanséate, par les 
soins de Charles le Téméraire, duc de Bourgogne, établissait que les contesta- 
tions entre indigénes et Hanséates seraient réglées souverainement par deux 
juges au choix du monarque, et que les affaires criminelles qui n’entraineraient 
pas la peine capitale seraient, conformément a la charte d’Edouard Ie, soumises 
a un jury composé pour moitié de Hanséates. Le roi s’engagait a faire publier 
dans ses ports les droits des Hanséates aussi souvent qu’il leur conviendrait, et 
a titre de dédommagement pour les pertes subies, il leur offrit en pleine pro- 
priété, et pour en disposer a leur gré, le Steelhouse ou Steelyard de Londres, 
avec ses dépendances, qui s’étendait au comptoir, et des emplacements iden- 
tiquement qualifiés 4 Boston et 4 Lynn. 

‘‘ Le roi promettait en outre de compléter l’indemnité par le versement d’une 
somme de 10,000 livres sterling, et par le remboursement d’une autre somme 
de 484 livres sterling que les Allemands incarcérés avaient payée comme rangon. 

‘‘La ville de Londres, qui témoignait une inimitié particuliére 4 la race 
germanique, dut souscrire 4 toutes les clauses de ce traité, et céda d’ailleurs aux 
Hanséates par convention spéciale une de ses portes appelée Bishopsgate. Ils 
furent affranchis 4 Londres d’un droit sur limportation du sel et d’une rede- 
vance appelée prince-money, et ils regurent toute satisfaction sur plusieurs 
points concernant le pesage public des marchandises, le mesurage des draps, 
et les procédés arbitraires des douaniers ; ils furent admis aussi 4 reyendiquer 
leurs biens naufragés pourvyu qu’un étre humain, ou un chien, ou un chat, ou 
un coq appartenant au vaisseau chaviré eut atteint vivant le rivage. 

“‘On leur promit également une surveillance plus active sur les fraudes qui 
corrompaient le commerce des draps; on leur concéda le débit du vin, et enfin 
on leur confirma l’ensemble des anciens priviléges. ... . Ce traité devint a 
son tour le fondement des libertés Hanséatiques, et quoique par la suite il ne 
prévint pas toutes les difficultés, il resta cependant plus ou moins intégralement 
en vigeur jusqu’au régne d’Elisabeth.” (Cap. v.) 





(1) Histoire commerciale de la Ligue Hanséatique, par Emile Worms, avocat, docteur 
en droit, ouvrage couronné par l'Institut de France (Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques). Paris, 8vo, 1864. 
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The internal administration of the factory was a sort of mercantile 
and military monachism of the most severe discipline, especially 
against the Londoners. 


‘‘ La Guildhall (ou Steelyard') était entourée de murs et munie de trois portes, 
dont une, la plus grande et la plus solide, ne s’ouvrait que fort rarement, tant 
il était bon se prémunir contre les agressions éventuelles de la plébe de Londres. 
C’est dans l’intérieur de ce corps de batiment qu’on astreignait les comptoristes 
a un régime partiellement cellulaire, 4 une table commune et probablement 
aussi a des divisions en compagnonnages dirigées par les maitres. 

‘* La divulgation des décisions prises par le Conseil ou des faits et gestes qui 
s’accomplissaient en dedans du Comptoir était sévérement interdite; et pour 
mieux assurer ]’exécution de cette loi du silence, nulle femme n’était recue dans 
l'établissement ni pendant la nuit ni pendant le jour; d’autres raisons bien 
connues ayaient 4 Londres également condamné les résidants a un célibat 
forcé, et les avaient assujettis 4 ne jamais découcher. 

‘* La direction de tout le Comptoir était confiée 4 un Alderman (du Steelhouse 
Guild), deux assesseurs et neuf conseillers, qui se réunissaient tous les mer- 
credis pour vider les litiges pendants et délibérer sur les intéréts communs. 

“Un des délits les plus sévérement réprimés consistait 4 faire bénéficier les 
bien étrangers des faveurs exclusivement accordées aux Hanséates; la Ligue ne 
voyait pas cette fraude d’un meilleur ceil que la population ou le gouvernement 
indigéne, et tantdt elle la frappa d’une amende d’un marc d’or, tantét méme de 
peines corporelles ou capitales; tantét aussi on décida que non-seulement 
l’Alderman s’abstiendrait d’intervenir en faveur d’un délinquent de cette caté- 
gorie, mais que ce dernier payerait au Comptoir une amende équivalente a celle 
que lui auraient imposée les agents du roi. 

‘*Tl était également défendu aux Hanséates de s’actionner entre aux devant 
la justice anglaise ou de s’adresser a l’autorité du}pays pour provoquer par 
exemple l’arrestation d’un d’eux, sans une autorisation formelle de l’Alderman 
ou au moins de deux conseillers.” (Cup. v.) 


The reasons for all this jealousy and all these rigid precautions 
were not far to seek. Thus :— 


“Un statut de 1447 exigeait que les biens anglais ne fussent exportés que 
sur des navires Hanséatiques, et ce statut, comme tous les autres, trahit la 
tendance des Hanséates 4 n’admettre dans le commerce Britannique que leurs 
personnes, leurs capitaux, leurs vaisseaux, leur juridiction.” (Cap. v.) 


The first Parliament (1483) of Richard III. paid particular atten- 
tion to trade; and one of its statutes (1 Rich. III. c. 8) is remarkable 
as a conclusive testimony of the great extent to which within seven- 
teen years of the sixteenth century the external and internal trade of 
England was in the hands of foreigners. The preamble complains 
that “merchants strangers of the nation of Italy,” meaning all the 
nations along the Mediterranean, “were resident in great numbers 
both in London and in other cities of England, and were in the 
habit of taking warehouses and cellars in which to store the wares 
and merchandises they imported, and keep the same unto the time the 
prices thereof be greatly enhanced for their most lucre, and then 
sell the same to all manner of people as well in the parts where- 
unto they bring the merchandises as in other divers and many places 


(1) The Steelyard was near to the present Blackfriars Bridge. 
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in this realm as well by retail as otherwise.” It is also complained 
that these foreigners not only sold foreign goods, but also bought up 
in England English goods, and sold them again at a high profit to 
the king’s subjects, especially great quantities of wool, woollen 
clothes, &c., and delivered wool to clothiers to make up cloth after 
their own patterns and devices. ‘‘ Moreover, most dread sovereign,” 
said the bewildered Parliament, “ artificers and cther strangers not 
born within your obeisance daily resort and repair unto your City 
of London, and other cities, boroughs, and towns in your realm in 
great numbers, and more than they used to do in days past, and in- 
habit themselves, with their wives, children, and households, and will 
not take upon themselves any laborious occupation, as carting and 
ploughing and other like businesses, but use handicrafts and easy 
occupations, and convey from parts beyond the sea great substance 
of wares, &c., to fairs and markets, and there sell the same to the 
great hurt and impoverishing of your subjects, whereby your sub- 
jects, for lack of occupation, fall into idleness, and become thieves, 
beggars, vagabonds, and people of vicious living, to the great trouble 
of your Highness, of all your said realm.” 

The Papal rule may be said to have ended with 1530; the capital 
and labour of the country was then relieved from the enormous tax 
of the Romish ecclesiastical expenditure ; and what is more, the dis- 
persion of the Church property and endowments among lay persons 
furnished a vast fund for the prosecution of commercial enterprise ; 
and it is chiefly to these economic circumstances that we must attri- 
bute the wonderful leap and bound which characterized the whole 
career of England during the century which followed the Reformation. 
One of first effects of this new life and rapid command of wealth was, 
that in 1551—less than eighty years after the humiliating treaty 
of Utrecht—the Council of Edward VI. were able to set the Hanseatic 
League at defiance, to abrogate their treaties and charters, and reduce 
them to the level of natives. M. Worms thus relates the crisis and 
its causes :— 


‘* Rien d’ailleurs ne justifiait mieux les murmures des régnicoles qu’une com- 
paraison des entreprises réciproques, de laquelle il résulta que si les Anglais 
eux-mémes avaient en 1551 exporté 1,100 piéces de drap national, les Hanséates 
au contraire en avaient dans la méme année exporté 44,000 piéces, Ces plaintes, 
qui n’étaient pas nouvelles, trouvérent cependant cette fois le gouvernement 
fort attentif, d’autant plus que le commerce national avait pris en somme un assez 
vigoureux essor pour futre espérer au fisc royal des recettes considérables et pour per- 
mettre ad la couronne de ne plus se contenter des droits minimes payés par les membres 
de la Ligue..... Aussi les Hanséates furent-ils, par résolution du Privy 
Council, dépouillés en 1553 de tous leurs priviléges et mis sur la méme ligne 
que tous les autres étrangers, ce qui assura enfin la prééminence des anglais sur 
leurs redoubtables rivaux.” (Cap. vi. part III.) 


This decisive measure of 1553 led of course to loud remonstrance 


on the part of the Hanseates, and to much diplomatic representation 
from the foreign courts in which their influence was considerable, 
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and the final expulsion of the League from London was delayed till 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign. ° 


VI. 

No one has ever pretended that the institution of the Medieval 
Church in this and other countries was wholly evil. Unless there 
had been mitigating circumstances of some kind, society would have 
broken down by the increasing pressure of a burden chiefly wasteful 
and pernicious. Among the greatest services rendered by the 
Church was the assistance it gave to the growth of a middle class. 
Generally the ecclesiastical landlords were indulgent to their tenants, 
and in effect shared the profits of their lands with the bailiffs and 
labourers, the more industrious and intelligent of whom became them- 
selves owners. The plebeian origin of the majority of the monks and 
regular clergy disposed them to assist, when possible, their lay 
relatives, and many snug tenancies and profitable leases took their 
origin in such motives. It was the same circumstance of the plebeian 
complexion of the Church which, during the earlier part of its career 
especially, did render it a refuge for the studious, the gentle, and 
the oppressed ; and by constantly raising the child of the meanest 
villein to the dignity of a spiritual prince or peer, put a curb on the 
savage soldiery of feudalism. To some of the earlier monks also 
belongs the eminent merit of fostering and advancing those useful 
arts which lay at the very bottom of all national progress. The. 
Cistercian Abbeys were for nearly two hundred years pioneers and 
patterns in the reclamation of forests and wildernesses; and for a 
longer period schools of agriculture and the industrial arts. 

The services rendered by the Mediseval Church in this country to 
the cause of enlightenment and learning have been much exag- 
gerated. As Mr. Hallam has said, the learning was of a bad and 
false sort; and no real enlightenment could possibly come out of 
the arid discussions and distressing puerilities which constituted the 
only orthodox mental exercises permitted by the Church. The in- 
creasing demand for cathedrals, abbeys, hospitals, and churches raised 
to rapid eminence an order of architects among the most original, 
daring, and successful that has ever flourished. These cultivators 
of one of the noblest, most difficult, and most useful of all the arts 
and sciences which advance and adorn a country, will always be 
counted among the greatest benefactors of Western Europe. By 
the simple and enduring force of beauty and fitness the principal 
edifices raised by the medizeval architects, whether clerics or laymen, 
have become models of their kind for all subsequent ages. . 

These are the principal considerations which can be urged in 
favour of the Mediwval Church. I do not discuss its theology or its 
traditions. But the considerations of an opposite and evil nature 
—some of the most important of which have been indicated in the 
foregoing pages—far outweigh the good. 

















HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE country has now entered upon the realised results of the general 
election. The new Parliament has met and is at work; the pro- 
gramme of the Government has been announced and is being actively 
proceeded with. Some delays and hitches, ungracious and unnecessary 
as well as impolitic, in the formation of the Liberal Cabinet there 
undoubtedly were. The most satisfactory feature in the retrospect 
of the events of the last days of April is the illustration which 
they afford of what may be accomplished by resolute and united 
action on the part of a compact band of politicians who know 
what they mean and who have determined to secure what they 
want. For there is no doubt whatever that if Mr. Gladstone and 
his advisers had been left to follow out their own purposes, they 
would not have accorded the distinction and influence of Cabinet 
rank to any member of that division of the Liberal party which has 
been chiefly instrumental in procuring from the constituencies so 
emphatic a reversal of the verdict pronounced six years ago. 
That Mr. Gladstone should ever have hesitated to admit the more 
than sufficiently moderate pretensions of the most useful of his 
followers may well seem astonishing. Roughly speaking, the ad- 
vanced Liberals in the House of Commons constitute rather more 
than a third and rather less than a half of the entire Liberal party. 
But their parliamentary numbers convey an altogether insufficient 
idea of their national position. The earliest impulse communicated 
to the movement which ended in the Liberal triumph at the polling 
booths was of Radical origin. As it proceeded that movement 
gathered little or nothing from Whig assistance, still less from Whig 
enthusiasm. The organization which wrested so many seats from 
the Conservatives was not a Whig device. Above all, Mr. Glad- 
stone is not by his antecedents and traditions a Whig himself. If 
the Liberal majority in the present House of Commons be estimated, 
as against Home Rulers (65) and Conservatives (240) combined, at 
347, it will be found that about 130 of this number belong to 
the Liberal left. Strong alike in their parliamentary and in their 
national position, they have contributed more than any other section 
of English politicians to the change which has declared itself in the 
public feeling of the country. Yet Mr. Gladstone, who it must be 
thought would have been the first clearly to perceive this fact, ex- 
hibited every disposition to ignore its importance. The explanation 
is doubtless to a great extent to be found in the circumstance that 
during the last six years Mr. Gladstone’s attendance at the House of 
Commons has been periodical and intermittent, and his opportunities 
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of observing the degree to which its composition has been modified 
consequently limited. He has come down to Westminster on great 
occasions ready with a great speech. But, the speech made, he has 
withdrawn from the world of active parliamentary strife, and it is 
not upon great occasions that the normal temper and impulses of 
such an assemblage as the House of Commons can best be judged. 
Sectional differences and the divergences of views between 
stationary and progressive Liberalism are less noticeable when a 
common enthusiasm animates the whole of the complex mass, than 
when the atmosphere is cold and uninspiring, and the business of the 
house does not rise above a dull prosaic level. Moreover, Mr. Glad- 
stone, with all his ardent zeal for new and great movements, has in 
some respects an exaggerated regard for the prescriptions of political 
usage and the letter of illustrious precedents. When he began 
to compose his cabinet exclusively of the colleagues who had consti- 
tuted it in 1868, he might have justified his reluctance to infuse into 
it new blood by the precept and practice of Sir Robert Peel, who 
held that subordinate office was the indispensable preparation for 
office of a more responsible character. But the conditions and the 
forces of English public life have greatly changed in the course of 
the last thirty or forty years, and many things that might be con- 
sidered administrative excellences then could only operate as 
adiainistrative defects now. Nor has Mr. Gladstone shown any 
anxiety to take into his confidence those who could have given him 
on these subjects a knowledge that he did not himself possess. Mr. 
Gladstone’s counsellors have always been found among the remnant 
of the Peelite party and the Whigs, and until he discovered by 
experience that the attempt was impracticable, he probably was not 
led to believe that there was any reason why the Liberal Cabinet of 
1880 should not be as nearly as possible an exact reproduction of 
that formed twelve years ago. There is no greater source of 
public peril than to misunderstand the clements of which political 
power is composed, The great cause of all violent and revolu- 
tionary movements is the neglect of the forces which those move- 
ments represent. ‘hose who think that the tenets of extreme 
Liberalism can under any circumstances be dangerous in their opera- 
tion and results, must allow that these dangers would be greatly 
increased if they were not recognised and reckoned with. That the 
foundations of the present Government are broader than it was first 
intended to make them is not only a guarantee of the stability of 
the Government, but a security against the exercise of what might 
otherwise have been disturbing agencies. 
The determination of the Government rot to disturb Sir Bartle 
Frere in his tenure of office in South Africa must create more than 
a mere feeling of passing astonishment. It may be magnanimous ; 
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but the electors by whom the recent change of administration has 
been brought about, will not easily be convinced that the retention 
of the services of the author of the Zulu War is either safe or 
seemly. Sir Bartle Frere is identified in the public mind with all 
that was most vicious in the foreign policy of the late government— 
its excitability, its flightiness, its proneness to magnify remote 
evils, its disposition to rush into unknown and imperfectly calculated 
responsibilities, its impatience of the sober methods which are the 
traditions of the highest English statesmanship, its oblivion of 
common justice and humanity in the pursuit of ends conceived in 
moments of irrational panic. The name of the Governor of the 
Cape Colonies is a symbolic summary, a significant expression of the 
worst faults in foreign policy which the recent vote of the country 
was believed to have expelled from the conduct of affairs, and the 
surprise that the new administration should continue to employ him 
as their representative in South Africa is all the stronger, that it is 
largely owing to the tone of their speeches when in opposition that 
his name bears this evil significance, and that this unfavourable 
conception of his character has become fixed in the public mind, 
The members of the present Cabinet were united but a few months 
ago, not merely in denouncing Sir Bartle Frere’s policy in South 
Africa, but in denouncing Lord Beaconsfield’s Government for not 
recalling him after what had happened, he being, they held, thereby 
proved unfit for the difficulties of the position. They gave warm and 
unanimous support to a proposed vote of censure on the Government 
for not recalling Sir Bartle Frere, and in the course of the debates 
in the two Houses of Parliament on that proposal, held language 
concerning him which no ingenuity can reconcile with the retention 
of his services now that they are in office. The present Chief of the 
Colonial Office, Lord Kimberley, spoke of his dispatches as “showing 
a mind excited almost beyond belief, magnifying danger in a most 
extraordinary way.” ‘ Why,” Lord Kimberley then asked, “should 
he not be recalled? Other Governors as eminent, nay, more emi- 
nent, have been recalled. For example, the late Lord Ellenborough, 
a man certainly not inferior in ability or position to Sir Bartle Frere, 
was recalled from India . . . . What confidence can be placed in a 
Governor who acts in this manner? On this act (the dispatch of 
the ultimatum to Cetewayo) I base my opinion that it is absolutely 
necessary that Sir Bartle Frere should be recalled. If a Governor 
can do that once, he may do it twice.” Sir William Harcourt used 
still stronger language in the House of Commons. The High Com- 
missioner’s arguments against the rights of the Zulus to the disputed 
lands, he said, “declared the man who urged them to be unfit for 
the office of a parish beadle,”’ 

In the debates on Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, the members of 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet could not, if they had deliberately tried, 
have cut more completely from under their feet the grounds on 
which Mr. Grant Duff in their name now seeks to justify the con- 
tinuance of Sir Bartle Frere at his post. He is indispensable, it is 
pleaded, in present circumstances; he cannot be recalled without 
sacrificing a reasonable chance of Confederation, the main political 
problem now awaiting solution in South Africa. But this was 
precisely the ground on which the late Government took their stand, 
and against which the present Government directed the whole force 
of their batteries of argument and ridicule. ‘There was not a single 
important question,” Sir W. Harcourt contended, ‘involved in the 
politics of South Africa upon which her Majesty’s Government 
had not denounced, repudiated, and condemned the judgment of Sir 
Bartle Frere,” and the body and substance of their attacks on the 
Government was that after censure so unsparing, the control of 
South African affairs should still be left in his hands. It will 
hardly be maintained that the members of the present Government 
were less unsparing in their censure than Sir M. Hicks-Beach was in 
his famous dispatch, and they cannot recoil from the action which 
they then declared to be imperative, without practically confessing 
that their distrust of Sir Bartle Frere was unwarrantable, and 
recanting their language of condemnation. They owe the Governor 
of the Cape Colonies public reparation and apology, if they do not 
consider it necessary to recall him. They were at pains even to 
answer by anticipation Mr. Grant Duff’s argument that “the object 
of punishment in a civilised State is not vengeance on an individual, 
but the prevention of mischief.’ The late Government urged this, 
and they replied that it was mainly to prevent future mischief in 
South Africa and elsewhere that they insisted on the strong measure 
of recall. “If you continue him in office,’ Lord Granville said, 
“‘you will encourage not only him, but you will encourage other 
Governors to take a high-handed course, leaving it to the Govern- 
ment at home to approve or disapprove the acts after they have been 
done.” The work before Sir Bartle Frere, the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies now says, ‘is essentially of a pacific sort.” That is to 
say, there is no longer scope for him to commit mistakes. But Lord 
Hartington conclusively disposed of this argument in the debates of 
last year. It was no doubt a severe punishment, he contended, 
“that Sir Bartle Frere had so completely lost the confidence of his 
employers, that they could not allow him to take a single step by 
himself ;”’ and left him “to face, with his hands tied, those tremen- 
dous difficulties and responsibilities.” But although, he added, “in 
this sense, I think the punishment is one too heavy to be inflicted 
on any man, in my opinion—for the purpose of instruction and 
correction and for the prevention of similar conduct from similarly 
placed individuals in the future, I must say I think the punishment 
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is inadequate.”” The shock to the public confidence in the new 
Government is severe. The constituencies feel that they have been 
duped and baulked, and there are a good many people who will not 
soon forgive an act that savours of betrayal. 

In these matters, as it seems to us, Mr. Gladstone is bound to 
regulate his action by something more than his own personal 
leanings. He must bear in mind the extraordinary efforts which 
were made with conspicuous success by all sections of the Liberal 
party throughout the whole of the United Kingdom to secure him a 
majority at the general election. Never had statesman better reason 
to be proud of and grateful to his supporters. His indefatigable 
eloquence and his inexhaustible energy would have been insufficient 
unless the Liberal party had combined all its strength and concen- 
trated its sustained exertions. If Liberalism owes much to Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone owes not less to the work that Liberalism 
has undertaken and accomplished on his behalf. The statesman who 
is placed at the head of such a majority as that which the Prime 
Minister commands has received a great trust from the people. It 
is a majority which marks the fulfilment of many hopes, which is the 
monument of much self-denying labour, and which is the centre of 
deep and anxious aspirations. The first duty that its leader owes 
to it is to take heed that he does not by any accidental oversight 
impair its capacity for vigorous and collective action, damp its zeal, 
or diminish its opportunities. The Government have to encounter, 
and it is to be hoped will overcome, grave difficulties in the 
department of foreign policy. The troubles in Afghanistan are not 
over ; the active steps towards a settlement of our relations with 
Turkey, both in South-eastern Europe and in Asia Minor, have 
only just begun. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will be com- 
pelled to make large demands on the patience and forbearance of 
the public. Some time must elapse before it is known how matters 
stand in Afghanistan or in South-eastern Europe and Asiatic 
Turkey. The Treaty of Berlin, we know, is to be observed; but the 
spirit and the letter of its observance under a Liberal and under 
a Conservative administration cannot be the same. Yet for some 
weeks to come there will be exceedingly little which Mr. Gladstone, 
or Lord Granville, or Lord Hartington can tell Parliament or the 
country on these important matters. The best assurance has been 
given that nothing will be left undone which can insure a satis- 
factory issue. Lord Lytton will shortly be on his way home, and 
a special envoy in whom the Government have a peculiar confidence 
has been dispatched to Constantinople. Still, as Lord Hartington 
observed at the Devonshire Club dinner, Ministers will require all 
the consideration which the public can accord. For these reasons 
it is especially unfortunate that the Ministry should have said or 
done anything calculated to provoke or irritate popular feeling at a 
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moment when it is of paramount importance that national sensi- 
bilities should be conciliated and soothed. 

At the same time the English public is not, it is to be hoped, 
dominated by emotions of puerile vanity. Six years of tawdry 
imperialism can scarcely have so demoralized it that it is in- 
capable of cool reflection, and of seeing in their true light the 
drift of incidents which it has hotly and hurriedly resented. We 
do not deny that the form in which Mr, Gladstone’s communication 
to Count Karolyi was given to the world was not the best that 
might have been desired. It was doubtless an instance of what has 
been called Mr. Gladstone’s “ proud humility,’ but the average 
Briton would wish to have seen a little less of what he understands 
by humility and a little more of what he considers pride. The 
Prime Minister, when he takes his pen in hand, employs words and 
constructs paragraphs that he interprets in a sense in which they 
are not understood by the vulgar. The letter to the Austrian 
Ambassador, forwarded by Lord Granville to the newspapers 
for publication, could not be rightly comprehended apart 
from its context. Now the context was to be found, first, in the 
spoken and in the written words which had passed between 
Mr. Gladstone, Count Karolyi, and Lord Granville; second, in the 
events that had preceded this interchange of views and in the 
objects which Mr, Gladstone had from the first warmly at heart. 
There is little doubt that if the Karolyi letter had appeared in 
the place which it historically and logically occupies in this series, 
the ordinary Briton would have judged it very differently. As it 
was, unaccompanied by any narration or by any comments save those 
of hostile or imperfectly informed publicists, most Englishmen re- 
cognised in it nothing more nor less than a precipitate and 
undignified apology to Austria. They did not discover in it a 
formal repudiation by the Austrian Ambassador of the policy 
which Lord Salisbury had publicly and emphatically attributed 
to the Government of Count Karolyi. Yet this was unquostion- 
ably the real significance, the kernel and essence, of the composi- 
tion, which has been generally understood with far greater 
correctness on the Continent than in England. When Mr. 
Gladstone used the “wounding” language employed by him in Mid- 
lothian in reference to Austria, he explicitly stated a few days after- 
wards that if he was wrong he would gladly retract his words.! Some 

(1) It was on the 22nd of March that Mr, Gladstone used the language complained of 
with reference to Austria, ‘I'wo days later, March 24, ho alluded to thovo’ comments, 
and suid, “If the Kmperor of Austria and the Prime Minister of Austria like to send 
communications to us, let them make a communication which is to the point. Let them 
say, ‘ Wo abjure, we repudiate all such schemes against the racos many of whom inhabit 


the Balkan Peninsula,’ and from that moment, gentlemen, I will become the foremost in my 
respect and regard for the Austrian Government,” 
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time before then, first in Parliament and again in Lancashire, 
Lord Salisbury, as Foreign Secretary, had declared that if Turkey 
lost her European provinces they would pass into the hands not of 
Russia but of Austria. The obvious inference from such state- 
ments as these was that Austria intended to extend her Empire 
to the Aigean and to establish herself at Saloniea, and that in 
this purpose she had the support of England. This was the 
policy of which Mr. Gladstone aimed at securing a reversal. When, 
therefore, he became First Lord of the Treasury, and Count Karolyi 
mentioned or caused to be mentioned to the Prime Minister the pain 
which his strictures on Austro-Hungarian policy had given in an 
illustrious quarter where, it was added, they were undeserved, Mr, 
Gladstone entered into a frank discussion of the whole question with 
the representative of the Emperor Francis Joseph. The outcome 
was that he obtained from Count Karolyi the assurance which 
he notes so conspicuously in his letter. Mr. Gladstone, having won 
a practical and substantial triumph, felt that he could afford to be 
generous, and he showed that generosity with more effusion than was 
wise. If there was any humiliation it was certainly not on the part 
of the English statesman. If Mr, Gladstone had signified his 
regret in language which Englishmen are more accustomed to hear, 
he would have been congratulated instead of condemned. THis 
phraseology was infelicitous, the circumstances were not borne in 
mind, and a foolish outcry was the consequence. 

Lord George Hamilton, in the flippantly ferocious attack which 
he made on Mr. Gladstone at Chiswick a fortnight ago, declared 
that the assurance elicited by the Prime Minister from the repre- 
sentative of Austria had been in the possession of the late Govern- 
ment for a twelvemonth. This is probably a figure of speech, for 
if the facts were as alleged by Lord George Hamilton, how came 
it, not only that the design and policy of Austria did not correctly 
transpire, but that they were systematically misrepresented by the 
Conservative ministers generally and, a8 we have seen, by Lord 
Salisbury in particular ? 

The course taken by the Government in regard to lreland has, it 
is said, to be justified by events. But the Government were scarcely 
free to take any other, and if it be true, as is extensively asserted, 
that Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues contemplated doing what 
has been done by Mr, Gladstone’s cabinet, and not applying for a 
renewal of the Peace Preservation Acts, Opposition criticism is dis- 
armed. It seems to be thought in some quarters that the expiry of 
these Acts on the Ist of June, will involve a sudden and sharp transition 
from a condition of the most rigidly coercive discipline to wantonly 
lawless violence. That is not the case. The Acts at this moment 
are very different from what they were in 1870, Whole districts 
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are.exempted from their operation ; some of their most stringent pro- 
visions have been universally relaxed. The Irish people have thus 
been gradually prepared for that free equality with England which 
they will henceforth enjoy in ordering their daily movements. The 
Duke of Marlborough contemplates the prospect with alarm. We 
may presume he communicated his feelings to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet, and Lord LBeaconsfield’s Cabinet must have con- 
sidered the alarm exaggerated and unnecessary. Surely a Liberal 
Cabinet may also be permitted to hold the same opinions. The 
truth is that if the new Government had perpetuated this artificially 
restrictive legislation, it would not have redeemed one of the implied 
pledges given by Liberals at the last general election. The distress 
which has existed for months past on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, and the Land Agitation that has coincided with it, have 
been entirely free from any serious crimes of violence. Notwith- 
standing that Mr. James Lowther’s treatment of Irish affairs and 
demeanour towards Irish members of Parliament have constituted 
one prolonged provocation, the country has been tranquil and 
orderly ; surely Mr. Forster’s attitude is not likely to be less con- 
ciliatory than that of his predecessor. It is said that the Govern- 
ment have assumed a great responsibility. Of course they have ; 
there can be-no government without responsibility. But it would 
have been a responsibility still more serious if the new Liberal 
Ministers had, notwithstanding all the hopes to the contrary which 
they had raised, insisted upon governing Ireland by the old Conser- 
vative methods. 

The case of Mr. Bradlaugh constitutes another ministerial diffi- 
culty. First, a Select Committee was appointed to consider whether 
the case came under the Affirmation Act. That body decided in the 
negative by a majority of one—the majority consisting of the casting 
vote of the Chairman, Mr. Walpole. Upon this Mr. Bradlaugh, 
after having explained, in a letter published by the newspapers, the 
position which he occupied, and the considerations which moved 
him, decided to take the oath, and applied to the Speaker for its 
administration. Here he was challenged by Sir H. Wolff, and a 
second Committee is suggested by Mr. Gladstone ostensibly to 
inquire whether an oath can be administered to a person who does 
not so much avow his disbelief in a Deity, as contend that 
the word God carries with it, to him, no meaning whatever; but 
really, as we shall presently see, to raise a more important issue. 
It is, doubtless, an edifying spectacle to see Sir Henry Wolff 
figuring as the knightly champion of the Deity; and. there 
is nothing which the House of Commons is said to enjoy more 
than purely personal talk. But as Mr. Bradlaugh’s views on 
supernatural matters are really of no public consequence, it 
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might have been wiser that his ghostly faith or unfaith should 
not have been raised to the dignity of a great constitutional 
question. If the first of the two Select Committees had been wise, it 
would have allowed Mr. Bradlaugh’s plea, and would have estab- 
lished a precedent which might have obviated the necessity of future 
legislation. At the same time the Act which will probably now very 
shortly be passed will be strictly consistent with the course of legis- 
lation which has preceded it. Oaths, it may be said, have only 
been able to retain their place in the Statute Book by conforming to 
that law of compromise and concession of which the Church is the 
most perfect illustration. A Parliamentary majority, the creation 
of the constituencies, has gradually acquired complete control over the 
rites, ceremonies, and beliefs of the Anglican establishment, and it 
remains an establishment upon the condition that this process shall 
be indefinitely operative. In the same way oaths have not fallen into 
desuetude, for the simple reason that whenever the demand has been 
made to reduce the area of their sanctions it has been complied with. 
It is a principle of English life and law that no man shall be 
politically disqualified because of his religious or irreligious beliefs. 
There is nothing new in Mr. Bradlaugh’s views, and when Mr. 
Fowler, on Friday, May 21st, protested against the admission of a 
person holding them into the House of Commons as a hideous inno- 
vation, he was talking nonsense. What is new is the pertinacity 
with which Mr. Bradlaugh has paraded them before the assemblage 
of which he has been elected a member. It is as true of the present 
Parliamentary oath as it was of the old Test Act, that it is a trap to 
catch the weak, and that the strong break through it. Should the 
Committee which Mr. Gladstone advocated be appointed, there is 
perhaps not much doubt as to what its finding will be. Its business 
will be not only to ascertain whether there is any precedent for permit- 
ting a man to repeat a formula which assumes the existence of a God, 
when he has first emphatically stated that he does not know what 
“God” means, but whether it iscompetent for the Speaker to refuse 
the oath to any duly-elected member of the legislature. If no prece- 
dent can be found, and if the refusal in question is legal, there will be 
the necessity of providing the legislation that will enable Mr. Brad- 
laugh to take his seat. Unless he retires from the representation 
of Northampton, he must have a place in the Hous: of Commons. 
It may well seem absurd that there should have been so much diffi- 
culty and delay, and upon such grounds, in the completion of the 
ceremony of Mr, Bradlaugh’s parliamentary election. But now that 
the question has been raised, it must be solved. No person—not 
even Mr, Gibson or Mr. Fowler—can, we imagine, seriously believe 
that it is possible for the House of Commons in these days to treat 
a man as John Wilkes was treated in the last century, because he 
3m 2 
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chooses to write himself down as an infidel or an atheist. As Mr. 
Bright said in the discussion of May 21, neither oaths nor affirma- 
tions probably do much good in these cases. In a court of law it is 
perhaps a different matter. To take notes as one reads has ‘been 
described as keeping the mind from staggering; and it is possible 
that some persons may be mentally sobered and steadied when they 
are sworn, or when they make an affirmation, which is tantamount 
to an oath, on entering the witness-box. But this argument cannot 
be urged in the matter of the parliamentary oath. That form of 
words is a historical survival and anachronism—useless in the 
vast majority of instances and mischievous in the remainder. If 
a declaration of loyalty to the sovereign be deemed indispensable 
on the part of a newly elected member of Parliament, by all means 
let that declaration be made. But the time has clearly come when 
the machinery of the oath must be cut away as cumbrous in its 
design and ridiculous in its results. 





There is little doubt that France approaches another political crisis. 
There is a strong popular dissatisfaction with the Government 
treatment of certain important public questions, such as the right 
of public meeting, national education, liberty of the press, the 
amnesty. The great majority of people in France consider that the 
time has arrived when the same rights of public meeting may be 
accorded to Frenchmen as already belong to English, Belgian, and 
American citizens. ‘ No,” says M. de Freycinet, ‘‘the moment is 
not come for conceding full liberty. We do not deny that the 
regulations we demand are restrictions of liberty. The present law 
must be placed in harmony with previous laws.” So he persisted 
with the Government measure, which fastens all infraction of the 
law that may take place at a meeting, upon the bureau of the 
meeting ; gives a police officer power to dissolve the meeting ; for- 
bids its adjournment to another date; and, finally, enables prefects 
and sub-prefects to put an end to public meetings altogether. It is 
not surprising that representatives of the democracy were found in 
the Chamber to oppose such a measure as this. 

Foreigners who study the views of French newspapers that rest 
on a popular basis, as well as the views of the Government party, 
were perfectly aware of the public feeling against M. de Freycinet’s 
bill, and quite prepared for the indignant protests of M. Floquet, 
M. Perfin, M. Clemenceau, M. Maigne, and M. Marcou. To the 
one foreigner who is maintained in Paris with all the prestige of a 
great English journal to back him, for the sole purpose of instructing 
the English people in the course of French politics, and who can fill 
a column of the Times daily by special wire—to this international 
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exponent the commotion of resistance which took place in the 
Chamber of Deputies, expected by all French politicians, was as the 
eruption of a volcanic country, “ where the confiding traveller may 
any day find the soil upheaving beneath his feet,” and next day the 
following explanation was devised and wired across the channel for 
English digestion:—‘ The advanced left want office—the irre- 
concilables know that they cannot get office—but M. Floquet, 
M. Brisson, M. Paul Bert, aim at immediate power; they feel they 
may become a minority at the next elections, and want, therefore, to 
overturn the Cabinet before it can preside over the elections, so as to 
secure a Chamber after their own pattern, not after M. Gambetta’s. 
.... But the men trying to obtain office are infinitely inferior to 
those now in possession; their mediocrity, coupled with their 
hysterical ambition, explains why they are risking everything,” 
&e. All this is sheer fiction. It is the theory of a man who is 
but the hanger-on of official salons, who comes from the “ select 
gathering, where it is rare to find republicans numerous enough to 
venture on proclaiming their belief,” and who has to explain a 
popular movement which he hates. The real truth is that the great 
mass of French people are really in earnest in demanding liberty of 
public meeting and liberty of the press. The deputies described as 
the Advanced Left, formed by a junction of half the Republican 
Union with the Extreme Left, know perfectly well that the country 
supports them. The recent election at Besancon gave a notable 
proof of this, where M. Beauquier, an Advanced Left candidate, was 
returned against M. Ordinaire, the Freycinet candidate, It will be 
found that the members of the Advanced Left are thinking much 
more of the value of the principles and measures they advocate, than 
of obtaining office. M. Louis Blanc said very properly that he and 
his friends would vote against the entire bill upon public meetings, 
although it was some improvement on the existing law; but rather 
than accept a bad bill which might not be altered for ten years, he 
would prefer a worse which would certainly produce a change within 
ten months. M. Louis Blanc, at any rate, can hardly be accused of 
“hysterical ambition.” 

M. Lepére, the Home Minister, resigned on the 15th, however, 
apparently upon the Public Meetings Bill. It is said this most 
serious difference with M. de Freycinet was upon the application of 
the congregationist decrees, which M. Lepére desired should be sincere. 
He was considered the advanced member of the Cabinet, and his 
departure has not strengthened it. The explanation of the present 
crisis is simple enough. M. de Freycinet’s ministry totters because 
it is not, as has been said, in sympathy with the opinions of the 
popular party. It must be remembered that the three hundred and 
sixty-three Republican deputies were returned, charged with the sole 
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mandate of suppressing the de Broglie conspiracy against the Republic. 
This object having been fulfilled, the need arose of preparing mea- 
sures. The Dufaure, Waddington, and Freycinet. ministries were 
hardly capable of this. They have only been ministries of tran- 
sition ; they repressed the transfer of power from /es classes dirigeantes 
to the democracy. The power of the nation must be lodged some- 
where, and it is now lodged with the constituencies. France may be 
said to have secured her own grasp of public affairs, and she demands 
measures, not merely mild men who are the least objectionable to 
the Centre-Gauche or non-republican party, because they are not 
identified with definite principles. Opportunism hardly deserves to 
be described as a principle: it has, indeed, been translated by M. de 
Freycinet as opportunity for evading principles. M. de Freycinet’s 
position has also been considerably weakened by the knowledge that 
he is not chief of a Cabinet in virtue of his own strength, but 
because the real chief, for various good reasons, declines power. A 
strong pressure will no doubt be brought upon M. Gambetta to 
induce him to abandon his present Olympian height, and to under- 
take the responsibility of Government. But it is doubtful whether 
he will consent, and even if disposed to yield, it is difficult to see 
what line he could adopt upon the important measures under dis- 
cussion without a reference to the constituencies. There is no magic 
in Gambetta beyond the principles and aspirations he has hitherto 
represented. If Gambetta had been in power, and had produced 
M. de Freycinet’s Public Meetings Bill, doubtless his great influence 
would haye declined. It is not improbable that the constituencies, 
in default of Gambetta, would return a Floquet-Brisson ministry. 
It would seem indispensable to the Republic that it should be served 
by a Cabinet which in its measures shows some trust in the French 
people. A crisis which obtains this result will be a beneficial one, 
and as no dynastic intrigue is connected with it, it is certain to be a 
peaceful crisis. 


May 25th, 1880. 


